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HOUGH M. Ramadier’s Government may h 
Three-Power talks continue its hold on life is obviously 
in the extreme. The coal-strike after costing France at 
700,000 tons at a time when the American coal-strike is reducing 
coal-imports, and the bank-clerks, by their return to work on Tuesday, 
have enabled the banks to reopen. But the Finance Minister, M. 
Tietgen, has declared that the wage-demands confronting the Govern- 
ment are equal to an average Io per cent. increase in salary, or some 
60,000,000 francs, and since there is no increase of commodities to 
purchase the money would simply feed black-market transactions. 
M. Ramadier’s problem is to all appearances insoluble without. some 
external help. If he pegs wages the result will be strikes, which will 
lower production further and at the same time foment discontents 
which the Communists will turn to political advantage. If he permits 
wage increases (as he has in the case of the Association of State 
Employees) prices must. inevitably rise too, and the average man’s 
earnings be still unequal to meeting the average family’s needs. If 
the Premier does fail to secure the vote of confidence he is asking 
for, the immediate politica] future is completely obscure. The Com- 
munists would like to re-enter the Government, but the M.R.P. is 
determined not to work with them. M. Gouin, the Socialist 
is apparently ready to try his hand at forming a Government himself, 
but M.R.P. is equally opposed to a purely Socialist Cabinet. France’s 
prospects are directly affected by the discussions of the 
Ministers. The presence of M. Molotov and his retinue 
natural effervescence in Communist circles, and the 
between the Russian Foreign Minister and the French must have 
repercussions in Paris. On the other hand, now that Mr. Bevin and 
M. Bidault have resolved to go vigorously ahead with their 
tl t t Russia, the hope of salvation th: 
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THE WEEK 


Most of the works, which occupy about four square miles, have 
been idle for more than two years, and some plant has been packed 
and sent off to Russia on reparation account in accordance with the 
Potsdam agreement. But the Germans, in Essen itself and through 
the Premier of the Land of North Rhine-Westphalia, are pointing 
out, what is undoubtedly true, that the works are suited to and needed 
for peace-time production, particularly of implements so urgently 
required as agricultural machinery. The problem raised is difficult, 
but at a time when it is generally agreed that peace-industries 
capable of adaptation to war-purposes must be to a large extent 
destroyed it would be a strange anomaly to reprieve actual war- 
industries because they can be adapted to peace-industry. Hitler 
abolished unemployment by turning the whole of the population, or 
most of it, to the production of armaments. It is clear that cessation 
of the production of armaments cannot well be achieved without 
bringing back the unemployment. That, it is true, is an academic 
point at the moment, in view of the lack of material for either 
tractors or tanks, but the fundamental issue will have to be solved, 
and in the main —though some small part of the Essen works may 
possibly be left—the Potsdam decision ought to stand. But the 
decision to blow the works up seems indefensible, if it is true, as it 
could be dismantled in such a way as to 
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collective farms. Since then the Three-Year-Plan Bill has been carried 
and will come into effect on August Ist. It puts all property of any 
kind, State, municipal and private, including that of foreigners, at 
the disposal of the State Planning Board, which would appear to 
create, or make possible the creation of, a regime of State Socialism 
as far-reaching as that in Russia ; the banks, of course, have already 
been nationalised. The Planning Bill was carried in the face of 
vigorous, not to say violent, protest from M. Sulyok and his Freedom 
Party, which represents the breakaway Right Wing of the Small- 
holders’ Party. M. Sulvok’s courage in his denunciation of Small- 
holders and Communists is striking, considering the consequences it 
might be expected to provoke, but there can be little doubt in the 
existing circumstances that the new elections which are expected in 
September, with a Russian army still in occupation, will see the 
Communists and Social Democrats substantially strengthened at the 
expense of the Smallholders in spite of the latter’s leftward move. 
Control of the Press and the police will decide the issue. 


Are We Underfed ? 


Tuesday’s food debate in the House of Commons focused on 
two main questions. Are we getting enough to eat? And what steps 
are we taking to get more? Though the second question is perhaps 
the more practical, the first rouses more passionate controversy. So 
far as getting more food is concerned, everybody will take pleasure 
in the evidence of Mr. Strachey’s active zeal in conclyding food 
agreements with countries overseas, a pleasure that will only be 
exceeded by the spectacle of an increasing ratio of home-grown 


foodstuffs. Mr. Morrison did well to emphasise that pointedly 
when announcing a five-vear economic plan on Wednesday. 
Imported food must be paid for, and therefore becomes at 


Jeast as much a question of financial policy as of food policy. If 
we are to get more food from abroad we must send more goods 
abroad ; and in its simplest terms the problem which the Government 
has to face is: can we get more food so long as we produce less 
Similarly the question whether we get enough to eat is not 
The vital statistics so freely 


coal? 
one that can be considered in a vacuum. 
bandied about in the Commons are not a reflection merely of diet. 
Thev depend also upon preventive and curative medical skill, which 

standards, which continue 
adequacy of diet is not the 
This involves 


has advanced rapidly, and on housing 
deplorably low. Further, the test of 
amount of food consumed, but its energising effect. 
not only variety of diet, but a lessening of the strain in getting food. 
Mr. Strachey admitted the difficulties of the housewives in this 
respect without propounding a remedy. He should turn his atten- 
tion to lessening queues as well as increasing food ; for whether or 
not people get enough to eat, they are certainly put to far too much 
trouble and actual physical strain in getting it. 


The Allies and Japan 

Public opinion in this country is concerning itself so predominantly 
with the defeated enemy in Europe that it has little attention to give 
10 the defeated enemy in Asia. Yet relations with Japan, and the 
prospect of the renewal of trade connections with that country, are 
no less important to British business-men than to the Governments of 
Australia and New Zealand. At the present moment Japan is in 
effect being governed by General Macarthur as Allied Commander- 
in-Chief The great bulk of the occupation forces and of the 
personnel of the Allied administration are American, and for the 
Japanese the United States by the nature of things overshadows any 
other Allied Power. This could hardly be avoided, and there is no 
ground for the suggestion that General Macarthur is in the smallest 
degree anti-British—the precise contrary is in fact the case—but it 
remains true that under present administrative arrangements the occu- 
pation is very largely an American occupation, with neither the Far 
the Allied Control Council 
much activity. In the 


Eastern Commission at Washington nor 
at Tokvo thinking it 
House of Commons on Monday it was stated that General Macarthur 
1 second Japanese whaling expedition to the Antarctic 
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American editors who called at Tokyo on their flight round the 
world, the Commander-in-Chief mentioned that the food that had 
reached the country from America in the past eighteen months 
had bound Japan to the United States by close ties. At the 
same iime American business concerns are, on different grounds and 
in different ways, getting themselves much more firmly established 
in Japan than the nationals of any other Allied State. In all this 
there may be no ground for serious complaint, Certainly there js 
not the smallest ground for attributing to the American Government 
any unfriendly or improper attitude. But developments in Japan in 
the year or more which is likely to intervene before the signature of 
any treaty wil] be of permanent importance to British interests. The 
Foreign Office—Department of Overseas Trade—will need 10 keep in 
close touch with events and be prepared when necessary 10 press 
their views with some vigour. 


Nationalised Electricity 

With the passage of its Third Reading in the Commons on 
Monday the Electricity Bill takes its place in the queue of measures 
awaiting discussion by the Lords. It goes to the Lords, however, with 
the advantage that*it was not guillotined at any stage in the Commons, 
The Bill therefore has received full consideration in its first stage 
albeit in essentials it emerges very close to the form in which it was 
originally introduced, and it may be anticipated that the amendments 
made to it in the Lords will be of a less substantial character than 
those made in the Transport Bill. All nationalisation projects are in 
greater or less degree controversial ; but this latest addition is less 
far-reaching in its implications than most. That this is so is due 
mainly to two reasons. First, it nationalises the distribution of a 
commodity the generation of which has long been centralised under 
the Central Electricity Board. Secondly, in many areas municipalities 
have replaced private enterprise as the agencies of distribution. But 
this does not mean that the structure of the new system mav not 
turn out to be over-centralised ; nor yet that the methods of manning 
the Boards may not be beyond criticism. These were the matters 
principally stressed by the Opposition in Monday’s debate ; and fears 
on these scores probably extend well beyond the ranks of the Par- 
liamentary Opposition. What is certainly true is that experience is 
being gained on these matters and many more in the working of the 
Would it not have been better to gather 
next ve 


nationalised coal industry. 
the fruits of experience before embarking on the 
Some, even of those who do not think the Government is going to 
far in nationalisation, are driven to the conclusion that it is going 
too fast. Experience of the nationalisation of the coal industry is to 
short as vet to enable reliable conclusions to be drawn, but the start 
has hardly been exhilarating. 


nture? 


Post Office and Public ‘ 


Ihe fact that the annual debate in the House of Commons on the 
Post Office vote is naturally devoted largely to suggestion and criticism 
does not denote any serious or widespread dissatisfaction with postal 
services generally in this country. None the less the Government 
will do well to consider seriously some of the points raised in last 
Wednesday's debate. Speaker after speaker condemned the anomaly 
by which whatever Post Office may make—it was 
,22,§00,000 in the current year and £36,000,000 in the year before— 
instead of being “ ploughed back” to enable better services 10 the 
public to be provided, is handed year by year over to the Treasury. 
Under the new régime of nationalisation the question whether 
nationalised industries are to aim at giving the best service at the 
lowest cost, or become tax-collecting agencies for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is of the first importance. It is clear that some postal 
and some telephone charges could be reduced, but the Postmaster- 
General took the view that the future was too uncertain for this t0 
be done at present. He foreshadowed long-distance inland air-mail 
services, but that too will take some time yet. What is urgently needed 
is a revision of the recent arrangement which makes it impossible 
to post a letter in London later than 6.30 for delivery anywhere the 
Other suggestions made in the debate included 8 
the London area, such as existed*even before the 
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introduction of the general penny post in 1840, the restoration of the 
cheap all-night telephone service instead of its limitation to the three 
hours between 6.30 and 9.30, and the removal from the Post Office 
of various extraneous dyties such as the payment of pensions and 
allowances. Efficient though the Post Office is as a whole, there is 
room for more imagination and initiative in its conduct. Mr. Paling, 
bringing a fresh mind to the work, may be able to supply this. 


Fuel and Staggered Hours 

The agreement reached on staggered hours in the engineering 
industry is an important step towards a mitigation of the fuel 
problems of the coming winter, for this particular industry covers 
well over two million workers, and its example is likely to be widely 
followed. The agreement, of course, involves a two-shift system, 
and arrangements both complicated and flexible have had to be made 
for payment of overtime in the case of night work, but it is an impor- 
tant concession by the men that there may be a reversion to Saturday 
morning work where necessary, and that for the hours between 
8 and 12.30 on that day normal (not overtime) rates shall be paid. 
Conditions differ so greatly in various localities and in various 
branches of the engineering industry that there will have to be many 
special arrangements, both regional and district ; but these should 
not present great difficulty now that the basic principle is accepted. 
The result will not be any total reduction in the consumption of 
power, but a spread of the demand over a longer period so as to 
relieve the peak-load substantially. But behind all this the coal 
problem, of course, still looms. With the holiday period opening, a 
reduction in output is much more likely than an increase, and the 
prospects of reaching the target of 200,000,000 tons in the year become 
steadily worse. On the present basis the hope of reaching it is 
negligible, though the results of failure to reach it will be calamitous. 
If the miners would consider such a proposal as was put forward by 
one of their leaders this week, for agreement to work through one 
week-end a month, the outlook would be altogether different. An 
appeal by the Prime Minister for such a decision might have a useful 


. effect. 


The End of U.N.R.R.A. 

On Monday U.N.R.R.A. missions in Europe ceased to exist and 
only a small body of officials will remain to supervise shipments of 
supplies which will continue in diminishing quantities till the end 
of this year. Thus the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, “the first international organisation set up .. . for 
the purpose of carrying out a large-scale programme of action,” which 
was brought into being by forty-four nations in November, 1943, and 
has employed men and women from forty different countries, has 
formally come to an end, There have been the inevitable criticisms— 
of slowness, of the wrong type of personnel, of a concentration on 
relief at the expense of rehabilitation—but a report issued by the 
Director-General, Major-General L. W. Rooks, gives some idea of 
the vast amount the organisation has accomplished. ‘The first full 
shipload of supplies was despatched to Europe two months before 
V.E. Day, and by the end of its operations U.N.R.R.A. will have 
delivered £750,000,000 of supplies to seventeen countries—mainly 
in southern and eastern Europe. It has cared for war orphans and 
helped to repatriate the 7,000,000 displaced persons left at the end 
of the war. In spite of the urgent need to concentrate on food 
U.N.R.R.A. has spent £250,000,000 on rebuilding the internal 
economics of the shattered countries, and it has expended altogether 
three times the amount spent on relief after the first world war. But 
“the threat of hunger and the possibility of general economic collapse 
remain,” and the question now arises: What is to take U.N.R.R.A.’s 
place? The International Refugee Organisation—or, rather, its 
Preparatory Commission, as it is not yet fully functioning—has 
accepted responsibility for the remaining displaced persons. Presi- 
dent Truman’s signature on Tuesday of a Bill making the United 
States a member of I.R.O., thereby adding to its funds a contribution 
of $73,500,000 for the next twelve months, will add substantially to 
the organisation’s scope and prestige. As for economic aid, the chief 
hope lies with the agreements the countries of most of Europe may 
reach in response to the Marshall speech. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


R. DALTON’S statement on the import position on Monday 

came to the House unheralded and left it unsung. It was 
a case of “tell me now in mournful numbers,” for Mr. Dalton 
abandoned his usual booming bonhomie in favour of a gravity of 
mien and address more appropriate to the seriousness of his state- 
ment. By his side sat Mr. Morrison, grim and tight-lipped, as if 
to show that further study of the statement did not mitigate the 
gloom inspired by a first nodding acquaintance with it. It was 
not, of course, a very detailed statement, and clearly the House will 
require what the lawyers call “further and better particulars.” But 
first impression was enough to bring half the Opposition members 
to their feet, in addition to Mr. Eden. Not all had the chance of 
putting their questions, but amongst those who did were Lord 
Hinchingbrooke, Mr. Martin Lindsay, and Mr. Eccles, while Mr. 
Blackburn, who got what sporting writers call a mixed reception, 
urged the Chancellor to adopt the principle of telling us the worst. 

* * * * 

Against this sombre background, the House proceeded to discuss 
the Third Reading of the Electricity Bill. The task of moving the 
Third Reading was entrusted to Mr. Gaitskell. He discharged his 
task competently enough, but it was left to Mr. Hudson to put some 
fire into the debate with his attack on over-centralisation, and his 
suggestion that the Minister was likely to appoint stooges to the 
various Boards, the term and the suggestion appearing to be equally 
resented by Government supporters. There followed a moving 
speech by Sir Arnold Gridley, who quoted Kipling ; a racy speech by 
Mr. Baxter, who quoted Shakespeare ; and a characteristically well- 
argued speech from Mr. Walter Elliot, who quoted Louis XIV. 
Then Mr. Shinwell advanced to the despatch-box and, scorning notes, 
laid about him lustily. I did not think it was a very suitable 
speech for the occasion, but Mr. Shinwell’s severest critic—and he 
seems to have many—could not truthfully have said that it had many 
dull moments. It was a speech that might have been delivered by 
a Minister of Fuel and Fireworks, with rhetorical crackers two a 
penny, and now and again rockets and Roman candles tracing their 
fiery course through the air. 

* * * * 

Tuesday was allotted to a debate on food, carried out, as was 
observed by Mr. James Reid who opened it, in the shadow of the 
Chancellor’s speech of the previous day. Mr, Reid made an excellent 
speech, searching and penetrating, and withal with some lighter 
touches, especially in the comparison of the respective calorific con- 
tent of different commodities like chicken and sausages. Indeed, as 
the later speeches of Mr. Walter Elliot and Dr. Summerskill showed, 
there is an infinity of variation to be got out of the absorbing topic 
of calories. Mr. Strachey then made a very long speech ; but it did 
not seem like a very !ong speech—which is perhaps the best and 
simplest way of indicating that he staged a rhetorical come-back. On 
the content of his speech there is, and will no doubt continue to 
be, controversy: but on its delivery and presentation there can 
scarcely be. He has the rare gift of making a controversial speech 
in an explanatory style. Of the other speeches I can only mention 
those of Mr. Baker White, an informed and authoritative contribu- 
tion on the single aspect of fruit and vegetables ; of Mr. Foot, com- 
bative and effective in his angry style ; and of Lady Grant, whom I 
heard with great satisfaction for the first time. It would not be true 
to say that what I may perhaps call the A.T.S. element in the ranks 
of Tuscany could scarce forbear to cheer, but they gave her the 
compliment of attention and feminine dissent. 

* * * * 

I call in aid Hansard to illustrate a very neat Ministerial answer 
to a supplementary question. 

Mr. Walker-Smith: Will the Minister consider changing the term 
“B category wives,” which may give some impression abroad that 
the War Office is condoning the practice of polygamy? 

Mr. Freeman: There is no hostile intention in that designation, 
anv more than there is in the fact that the journal for which the 
hon. Member writes is rated as “second-class reading matter.” 

Game, set and match to Mr. Freeman. D. C. W.-S. 
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FORWARD FROM PARIS 


HE announcement on import restrictions made by the Chancel- 

lor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons on Monday 
had an obvious relation to the conversations then in progress in Paris 
on the Marshall plan. Mr. Dalton, indeed, was at pains to make that 
clear. While the Paris discussions were in progress, he said, it 
was impossible for the Gove: 
the import programme for the forthcoming year, but there were 
certain adjustments which seemed immediately desirable. This is 
We are running through our dollar-credits 


yment to reach any final decision on 


perfectly reasonable. 
much too fast, largely as the result of a cause we cannot control, 
the alarming rise of prices in the United States from which so 
much of our need has to be supplied. The gulf between the cost 
of our imports and the value of our exports can only be reduced 
by stimulating the exports and cutting down the imports. At 
present we are not even narrowing the gulf, and in the interval 
before we can do that in earnest any cut in imports that will not 
have a disastrous effect on our power of production must be made. 
Even if it amounts to relatively little, the attempt at self-help will 
have a good effect in America, where there is no inclination to 
pour dollars into the lap of a nation which sits back and waits for 
the golden stream to descend on it. Actually the new restrictions 
the Chancellor announces will have that psychological effect, and 
not very much more. The cut in tobacco imports affects what, 
when all is said and done, is a luxury rather than a necessity. The 
cut in petrol is more serious, but its effect can hardly be gauged 
till the extent of the cut is known. A further reduction in news- 
print is deplorable, and there is more loss than is commonly 
realised in returning to a four-page paper instead of the twenty or 
more pages customary before the war. With Mr. Dalton’s inten- 
tions in regard to films there will be general agreement. 

But there is nothing here that imposes grave hardships on 
The proposed cuts affect industry very little, for the new 
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esti not whether there should be a European ponse to 
Hat d speech, but whetl that response should come from 
all Europe or from only a part of it. The hopes raised by M 
Molotov’s consent to come to Paris were soon dashed, for once 
the conference be he showed himself as impossible to deal 


with as he has at practically every conference since the war ended. 
Mr. Bevin had proposals regarding Mr. Marshall’s plan. So had 
M. Bidault, and between the two there were no differences of any 
consequence. M. Molotov had no proposals, but the one thing 
he was clear about is that he would have none of Mr. Bevin’s or 
M. Bidault’s. His single suggestion was that European countries 
should draw up a catalogue of their short-term and long-term 
needs, and forward it to America—which happened to be the one 
suggestion which was dismissed in advance by everyone in Britain 
or France who had given five minutes’ serious thought to Mr, 
Marshall’s speech. The speech, it must be emphasised again, 
was not primarily an offer. It was primarily an exhortation, as Mr. 
Bevin and M. Bidault fully realised. European countries were 
being urged to get together and see how far they could increase 
production and supply each other’s needs, breaking down every 
barrier calculated to obstruct that process, before they turned to 
America to help them where they could not help themselves, 
M. Molotov’s complaint that this would involve infringing the 
sovereignty of European States by entailing interference in their 
internal affairs is in the first place nonsense, for nothing is pro- 
posed to be done except by purely voluntary agreement, and in 
the second place a particularly unpalatable kind of hypocrisy, 
coming as it does at a moment when Russia is virtually dictating 
the internal policy of half a dozen of the eastern European 
countries on which she is exercising in varying degree a compul- 
sive persuasion. That, however, is the Russian method, and as 
such it must be judged. 

Russia having now taken her line, Britain and France, with other 
States which will certainly join them, must go forward without 
delay or hesitation without her. That is, in fact, no supreme 
disaster. In relation to American public opinion Russia is as 
likely to be liability as asset. From Europe’s own standpoint the 
association of a genuinely co-operative Russia with the reconstruc- 
scheme would be an immense advantage, but there is all 
too little ground for believing that Russia would be 
M. Molotov might have decided in the end to avoid 
a flat rejection of the Bevin-Bidault proposals, and all the material 
h them, but 
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hows instructively how successful the pragmatic or “ funct 
upproach in the economic field in Europe ha eady beer 





certain spheres. The E.C.E. should be able to apply th f 
ciple effectively in the formulation ) ils to pu fore 
Mr. Marshall. As it happens both [ 1 States and Russ 

e members of the Commission. m ll be an ad ge 
hough not as obviously so as it might seem. Europe’s wel 
to America should properly be prepared without American col- 
laboration, and Russia, though she has no veto, might be abl 
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f she chose, to complicate and protract dls ions whose whole 


purpose is to lead to a swift decision. That is Mr. Bevin’s ground 
for holding that, while the Economic Commission for Europe 
must be kept fully on Europe's 


informed of all discussions 
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econumic future, and as tully associated with the execution of 
any decisions taken, the wise course at present is to set up three 
2 


committees, comprising Britain and France and 
co-operate, to work on a 


or four ad ho 


three four other States anxious to 
four-year plan of European recovery, concentrating particularly 
yn such problems as those of food and agriculture, transport, fuel, 
This is a matter of machinery rather than of prin- 


However that 


jon all i 


ciple, but in such a case machinery is important. 


steel. 
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may be resolved, there is no ground for talking of the failure < 
the Paris talks. Their success may be only partial, but it shoul 
be sufficient to improve very substantially the lot of the States 
which decide to take action, and of others, like Germany, which 
must inevitably be affected by such action. The essential is to go 
forward with a fixed determination to achieve, for Western Europe 


rf 
d 


at any rate, agreements which will convince America that Westera 
Europe is worth helping. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ROCEEDINGS before the Committee of Privileges of the House 

of Commons always excite considerable interest, and there are 
elements in the Committee’s report on the question raised by Mr. 
W. J. Brown, the Independent Member for Rugby, which seem likely 
to form the subject of rather lively debate in the House. Mr. Brown 
js Parliamentary General Secretary of the Civil Service Clerical Asso- 
ciation, and the complaint made was of certain actions by the Associa- 
tion calculated to influence him improperly in the exercise of his 
Parliamentary duties. The Committee itself has been weakened 
by the withdrawal from it of Mr. Herbert Morrison, and the conse- 
quential withdrawal of Mr. Churchill. It appears from its report 
that two draft reports were presented to the Committee, one, express- 
ing the view that improper pressure had been exercised by the 
Association, prepared by Mr. Clement Davies, Liberal, and supported 
by the two Conservative members of the Committee, Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe and Lord Winterton; the other, by the Attorney- 
General, asserting that there had been no improper pressure, sup- 
ported by all the Labour members of the Committee. In every divi- 
sion the same alignment was revealed. There is, of course, no ground 
for doubting that the individual Labour members sincerely held 
accordant views with one another and opposed to those of the Con- 
servative and Liberal members, or vice versa, but divisions following 
so consistently party lines are not frequent on this quasi-judicial 
committee, and on the whole it is satisfactory that they are not. At 
the same time it must be recognised that the differences between the 
two draft reports in this case were not fundamental. 


_ * * 7 


M. Herriot is here full of health, in spite of his 75 years and his 
war-experiences, full of good spirits, full of goodwill and full of good 
One of the best is of the Mayor of an English city who, 
on an exchange visit to M. Herriot almost 
perpetual Mayor insisted on proposing the toast of 
Napoleon III. “ He was deaf,” M. Herriot explains, “and I never 
succeeded in making him understand that France was a republic.” 
Having held almost every office in French Governments, 
uttaining his present position of President of the Assembly 


stories 
Lyons (of which was 


ibout 1906, 


various 
before 
which makes him the second citizen of France), M. Herriot has been 
in contact with génerations of British politicians of all parties, and 
his anecdotes about some of them are highly entertaining. But they 
Herriot does not 
his memoirs the loss to the world will be deplorable 


are his property, noc the public’s. If M. write 


7 * * * 


It is natural, I suppose, that a hall that is half full should look half 
empty. And a half-empty hall looks a little depressing. But when 
the hall seats 12,000 an audience that fills half the places is by no 
And that was about the number that occupied the 
the musical 


means negligible. 
Harringay arena when, on Monday, in the third week of 
festival there, the Prime ‘Minister was interposed very agreeably in 
the concert programme to make an appeal for the Margaret McMillan 
Memorial Fund, which was launched then and there. He did it 
extremely well, on the basis of an intimate personal knowledge of 
London’s social problems and a close acquaintance with Margaret 
and Rachel McMillan themselves, and the invaluable work they did 
as pioneers in the nursery school movement. I am not quite sure 
why the appeal has been delayed so long after their deaths, and 
£250,000 is a large sum to ask for in these days. But the proposed 
allocation of the fund—100,000 for the Rachei McMillan Training 
( 


ollege at Deptford ; £100,000 to found a new Margaret McMillan 


Training Centre in the North of England ; £30,000 for the Com- 
munity Centre at*Bradford, where Margaret McMillan began her 
work for children; £20,000 for the Nursery School Association of 
Great Britain—seems admirable, and I hope very much that the 
required amount will be raised. As for the concert that occupied 
the rest of the evening, I have no qualifications for pronouncing on 
it, and there are compelling reasons why I should not try. But ever 
I (and the wealth of significance in that “even” is beyond computa- 
could appreciate something of the effect when Dr, Malcolm 
Sargent mounted the rostrum to conduct the French National 
Orchestra. The possibilities of the Entente Cordiale were never, 
demonstrated more effectively. 


tion 


. * * * 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger Slee, “international advocate of planned 
parenthood,” suggests, apparently in all seriousness, that women of 
the hungry countries of Europe, including Britain, should have no 
babies for the next ten years. This is certainly an idea, though its 
author, I should have thought, ought to be described rather as an 
advocate of planned non-parenthood. Suppose the women in ques- 
tion started taking the good advice now—and there is no time like 
the present. This is 1947. Some babies might still come dropping ia 
till about next March, but then the supply would peter out com- 
pletely. By March, 1958, therefore, there would be no children ina 
this country, or any other “ hungry ” European country, under ten. 
In March, 1968, the ten to twenty generation would be non-existent, 
In March, 1978, the twenty-thirties, about as valuable an age-group 
It may be a good idea, though from 
some obliquity of vision I seem able only to see the flaws. However, 
very much. Nature will frustrate a million, 


as any, would just not be there. 
it doesn’t really matte 
Mrs. Slees. 

* * * * 

There are indefensively in vogue, on which I 
hereby declare war, in one case war to the knife. That is “ over- 
without a hyphen in the middle, in the sense of 
‘complete ” or “ comprehensive,” or more often with no sense at all. 
Mr. Strachey talks in the House of Commons of “an over-all 
agreement.” Why not “a comprehensive agreement,” or just 
“ agreement ”? Someone in a Sunday paper writes about “ the over-all 
strength ” of a United Nations police force, meaning, I suppose, just 
‘the strength.” You might as well talk of a man’s over-all height, 
indicating, no doubt, his height without his head. The other word 
which I take leave to denounce is “ short-fall,” of wheat or maize or 
anything else. The use of this, instead of the plain 
“ shortage ” comes, I fancy, of a sort of subconscious feeling that 
recourse to technicalities creates the impression of omniscience. It 
illusory. The impression is quite 


two words, now 


all,” with or 


coal or 


may, but the feeling is usually 


otherwise, 
* * * * 

The Press is not often so near unanimity as it has been over the 
decision of the Royal Commission on the Press to hear all oral 
evidence in private. The Institute of Journalists and the National 
Union of Journalists rival each other in the emphasis of their con- 
demnation, and every daily and weekly paper I have read, with one 
exception, has taken the same line. The appointment of the Com- 
mission was the outcome of an indictment of what some writers take 
an odd delight in calling the Press barons. It will be an odd pro- 
cedure if neither the proprietors nor the public are to know what 
with till the Commission reports eighteen 

JANUS. 


the former are charged 


months or so hence 
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A WAY FOR EUROPE 


By MAURICE EDELMAN, M.P. 


RIVEN by the force of things during the war, the Allies found 
themselves, almost without noticing it, creating joint agencies 
for the common purpose of victory. S.H.A.E.F., the Combined Food 
Board, the Combined Raw Materials Board and the Middle East 
Supply Centre fused British and American aythority. Whether 
executive, as in the case of S.H.A.E.F., or advisory, as in the case of 
the Combined Food Board, the authority of these organs, having the 
sanction of Britain and the U.S.A., was accepted unhesitatingly by 
both countries. No one complained that the Middle East Supply 
Centre diminished either British or American sovereignty. As long 
as it did its war-time job, no one even complained of its “ supra- 
commercial” character. In Russia’s case, Britain and the U.S.A. 
tried energetically to draw her into working organisations of joint 
concern. Her reluctance didn’t prevent Britain from building, with 
U.S. help, a road through Persia to the Caucasus in order to hasten 
Lend-Lease supplies. Lend-Lease and U.N.R.R.A., which Russia 
couldn’t afford to ignore, were agencies designed to fit resources to 
needs in a planned form. They were an ark in which a menagerie 
of States, many of them normally hostile to each other, lived com- 
patibly. 

As soon as the flood of war subsided the rush to normality began. 
The victors broke up all the functional agencies which had linked 
them together for their general advantage—all, that is to say, except 
those like the European Coal Organisation, formed towards the end 
of the war—while in London, Paris and Moscow the Foreign Secre- 
taries fumbled their way towards a political settlement which would, 
somehow or other, fit a reconstituted 1938 Europe (with suitable 
adjustments according to taste by the Western and Eastern Powers) 
into the more generous conceptions of U.N.O. and even of the half- 
forgotten Atlantic Charter. The repeated failures of the Great 
Powers to find agreement in political treaties have inclined the 
Western States of Europe and the U.S.A. to look for pragmatic 
solutions of their difficulties. The Economic Commission for Europe 
and the Marshall speech have their origin in the belief that if we 
can deal with economic difficulties first, political problems will solve 
themselves. 

The political federation of Europe and a universal Parliament may 
not be attained in our life-time, It is certainly not practical politics 
to believe that we may reach these elusive constitutional forms in 
time to use them for the settlement of our immediate troubles. We 
need new instruments to cope with problems which have no relation 
or regard to political frontiers— problems of raw materials, energy and 
food, which co-exist with regions of supply and need. These instru- 
ments must partake of some of the sovereign authority now residing 
only in States. But they must not require these States to surrender 
their full sovereignty—something which no State, in view of the war’s 
exacerbation of nationalism, would vield. The functional agency 
like the Middle East Supply Centre, or the European Coal Organisa- 
tion, enlarged to cover all States concerned in the problem, and acting 
under the supervision of the Economic and Social Council of U.N.O., 
is the form of organisation which can be established now to serve 
Europe in her crisis. If military power is U.N.O.’s teeth, then the 
joint working agency will be its hands. 

The European Coal Organisation will soon be merged into the 
Economic Commission for Europe. It deserves a brief obituary, 
because its distinguished career will be an example for other bodies as 
yet unborn. By an agreement of January 1st, 1944, E.C.O., which 
had already been informally at work for six months, undertook “ to 
promote the supply and equitable distribution of coal and scarce 
items of coal-mining supplies and equipment, and to safeguard, as 
far as possible, the 


Everv three months E.C.O. received 


interests of both producers and consumers.” 
a report from the producer 
countries setting out what each could make available for the following 
three months. All the delegates to E.C.O.—from Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Turkey, Britain and the U.S.A com- 
mittee, and recommended to the suppliers what allocation should be 
The basis of this allocation was need, and, 


then sat in 


made to the consumers. 


to ensure that need was properly assessed, the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe gave E.C.O. the appropriate advice. To 
ensure that the coal moved freely, E.C.O. worked closely with the 
European Central Inland Transport Organisation, another functional 
agency of U.N.O., which, like E.C.O., will shortly be assimilated into 
the Economic Commission for Europe. Of E.C.O. as it existed its 
biographer may say, “It was poor; its budget was only £90,000 a 
year. Its premises were small and dingy ; its rent was £1,200 a year. 
It had no executive power ; its use depended entirely on the accept- 
ance of its recommendations by the Governments of its member and 
associate countries. But it worked.” 

If, without executive power, E.C.O. could act so effectively, what 
a prospect opens up of joint agencies sanctioned by the Economic 
Council of U.N.O. and acting as plenipotentiaries for member States, 
A Ruhr Coal and Steel Board could work out, with French and 
Russian participation, a plan to de-congest Ruhr industry and stimu- 
late the steel industry of Lorraine, while at the same time revitalising 
the Ruhr industrial system for the benefit of the whole of Europe. 
And as an economic balance—or perhaps as a political chiasmus—a 
Silesian Coal and Steel Board, with Anglo-American participation, 
would re-integrate the industry of Eastern Europe with the South- 
East, South and West. The distribution of Europe’s physical re- 
sources makes it desirable that East should not be separated from 
West. E.C.O., without Russia, was effective because Eastern and 
Western Europe are, more or less, self-contained in the matter of 
coal supplies. But can we conceive of an effective European Timber 
Organisation without Russia, when Russia controls so great a pro- 
portion of Europe’s timber? The European Central Inland Trans- 
port Organisation was never as successful as E.C.O., because Russia, 
although a member, was passive, and traffic on the great inland 
waterways of Eastern and South-East Europe was never unfrozen in 
a genuine international movement. Today Russia, recognising, as 
we must, the fact of our interdependence, is more likely to be an 
active partner in joint agencies, though her planners still cling to 
the idea of a master Soviet Plan, with centripetal 
surrounding satellites. 

But could nota Danube Valley Authority bring better results, both 
for the riparian states and for Russia, than the chain of bilateral 
trading companies set up by Russia and the countries of the region? 
With Britain and America taking part, a Danube Valley Authority 
under U.N.O. could stimulate the whole area into a composite, 
healthy activity, ending the contentions of the past. A Balkan Trading 
Corporation, buying the peasants’ crops and selling them consumers’ 
goods, lending them money provided by the World Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and helping them through the hard 
winter, would do more for peace between Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Greece than a thousand U.N.O. Commissions with exclusively 
political terms of reference. And would not an Adriatic Corporation, 
based on Trieste, serve to link together, in a joint economic interest 
under the supervision of U.N.O., the business of Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Switzerland, which finds a focus in the 
port? Trieste might then become a knot, uniting Central and 
Southern Europe, instead of a likely casus belli. 

The rivers of the world, which ignore frontiers, can serve the 
common purposes of States. The Foreign Secretary has already 
spoken of a project to harness the waters of the Alpine watershed to 
provide hydro-electric power for Austria, Italy, Switzerland and 
perhaps Hungary. In Cairo the pashas incite the fellahin against 
Britain with the charge that we want to stay in the Sudan and control 
the waters of the Upper Nile, and so threaten Egyptian sovereignty. 
Might there not be a Nile Valley Authority (with Egyptian, British, 
Sudanese and Belgian representation) as part of a great Middle East 
Water Authority, to control the Nile’s waters, under U.N.O., in the 
That is the way both to 


interest of all the peoples of the Valley? 
peace and to prosperity for the hungry, diseased and over-populous 
Egyptian fellahin. Perhaps the Middle East Water Authority could 
bring Jews and Arabs together in a scheme for the Negev. The Iraq 
irrigation project might move rapidly forward with its help. 
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The oil of the Middle kast.and the trade of Northern China are, 
at one and the same time, essential for the world’s economic well- 
being, and are of international concern ; yet, treated as prizes, are a 
threat to peace. Where the nations of the world clash in the search 
for caw materials and commerce, there is an opportunity of establish- 
ing a functional agency to promote their common interest. A Middle 
Fast Oil Corporation? A North China Trading Corporation? 
Business-men and politicians may not like the idea. But there is a 
force of things in peace as in war which may drive us, despite our- 
to our salvation. 


DEATH—OR LIFE? 


By W. J. BROWN, M.P. 


T was Llewellyn Powys, I think, who said that each day should 
be lived as if it were one’s last, and yet, at the same time, as 
if one would live forever. On the face of it, no two assumptions for 
the living of life could be more utterly opposed the one to the other. 
But, as with so many of the paradoxes which sit by the wells of 
truth, che apparent contradiction disappears on the plane of practical 
experience. And Powys’s paradox appears to me to embody the 
essence of wisdom. If we believed that our lives would end tonight, 
how differently we should regard every sight, sound, scent, thought 
and experience of the day. As Dr. Johnson said, “When a man 
knows he is to be hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates his mind 
wonderfully.” 

The act of breathing, taken so utterly for granted in the ordinary 
way, “uid suddenly assume an immense significance. Each breath, 
indeed, would acquire the quality of miracle. Each note of the 
song of the birds, which ordinarily we accept as an undertone in the 
background, would suddenly acquire a poignant and almost unbear- 
able beauty. The scent of a flower would be more intense than 
any smell we had ever before experienced. We should realise with 
a shock that we have seldom really looked at the faces of our friends 
and those we love. Ane we should hungrily study them to 
rivet svery line and feature upon our minds. The human 
confronted with the prospect of the Great Silence, would suddenly 
assume a quality which we had never noted in it before. Jealousy, 
envy, fatred and all uncharitableness would disappear, suddenly 
ved up in a swift comprehension of the unimportance of things 
which appeared to us so important before. Suddenly money and the 
acquiring of money would cease to possess any sense at all. There 
would be about every sight and sound, every thought and experience, 
a clarity, a sharpness, that would pierce to the heart. Contracted 
into a marrow span, our remnant of life would be lived in a white 
light of intensity. About to die, we should realise that we had 
scarcely lived before. Some years ago, posters appeared on the 
London hoardings beaving the words, “ Millions now living shall 
never die.” A friend of mine, pointing them out to me one day, 
made rhe remark that the wording ought to be altered into, “ Millions 
now dying have never lived.” How true that is! And how we 
should realise it of ourselves if we knew that we should die tonight! 

Now at first sight it would seem absurd to suppose that to live 
each day as if we should live forever could produce the same effect 
as living it on the assumption that we should die tonight. But there 
is in the universe a certain affinity, a certain parallelism, between 
the very great and the very little, berween the infinite and the 
infinicesimal. The telescope and the microscope reveal to us indeed 
very different worlds. But there appears to be a certain identity of 
principle, a certain parallelism of structure, running through them, 
we find the electrons imitating, in relation to the parent atom, 
yxtions of the planets in relation to their sun. And a firm 


. 


belief in immortality can produce mental attitudes not dissimilar from 


selves, 


voice, 


swally 


those resulting from the conviction of the imminence of death. Ii 
you believe that you will die tonight you wili not today bother abou 
the mechanics of life. The business of balancing the household’s 
weekly budget, the problem of meeting the income-tax collector’s 
demands, the choosing of what to wear what to eat and drink 
the preoccupations of the office and the rest, will appear utterly trivial 
Life will be too short worry about such things, Conversely, if 
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you believe that you will live for ever, you will not put them at the 
centre of life, either. Life will be too long to bother unduly about 
them. Seen against the background of eternity, they will seem 
relatively trivial and insignificant. Shall a man who is an immortal 
son of God, a man who is heir to all time to come, put such things 
in the foreground of his mind? In face of imminent death, life 
will be too immense to bother about the little things. In face of the 
prospect of immortality, life will be too assured to worry about them. 


JULY 4 


Now what Powys is prescribing in the paradox I have quoted is, 
I think, just this combination of intensity and assuredness. We are 
to be “in” life, living it with all the intensity we should feel if our 
situation were that supposed in the first half of the paradox. We 
are to be “ above ” life, with all the assuredness and sense of confidence 
we should feel on the assumption in the second half. Every leaf, 
every blade of grass, every sound and scent, every person and event, 
should possess for us the quality of a tremendous uniqueness, Every 
day the world should be made anew for us. Every dawn a man 
should be “born again,” the grateful recipient of the unfathomable 
gift of twelve hours of daylight and a day of consciousness. So it 
would be if the assured term of our life was known to be limited to 
the day. We should live each moment in awed wonder and surprise, 
marvelling at the beauty all about us. And if we lived in the confi- 
dent assurance of immortality, we should not be the everlasting 
victims of the trivial and the unimportant. Life would cease to be 
a dull routine, a thing of petrified habit, an experience riddled with a 
vague but oppressive sense of frustration in the soul. We should fee 
that we had time to contemplate, against a background of perfect 
security, the wonders and the mysteries of life. With the poet, we 
should have “time to stand and stare.” 

Now the curse of the modern mood, the curse of our civilisation, 
is that they rest upon neither assumption. The assurance of immor- 
tality has been destroyed for millions of men by the cosmology of 
modern science, in which the individual man is of no more significance 
than a mote upon a stream, and in which God has been banished 
from His creation, The old assurance of religion has largely gone, 
and with it the ampler life of the mind, the saner balance of things. 
Nor except in time of war do we live our lives under the imminent 
threat of death. That stimulus is denied us too. And so man lives 
his life in the greyness and the drabness of the purgatory between, 
with no kinship with the God of Nature, and as the servant, rather 
than the master, of things. It is to this strange fact that we owe the 
queer sense of relief which for so many people accompanies the 
coming of war. For in war, when we do not know whether the next 
bullet may not wipe us out, or the next bomb fall upon our dwelling, 
life suddenly acquires a new, a vivid, value. In face of the threat of 
death men become more alive and more human. We become, in 
common peril, kind and co-operative, instead of cruel and com- 
petitive. We are shell-shocked, so to speak, into sanity. And when 
a film company wishes to find a title for a film which depicts the 
quality of life in time of war, it is driven to choose, as most aptly 
fitting the subject, the title The Best Years of Our Lives. 

Now because there is that in the soul of man which is everlasting, 
because he has—humble and insignificant as he may appear to be—an 
affinity with the Eternal, because “his heart’s in the Highlands, his 
heart is not here,” he can never be content to live life as “ civilised 
man” is living it now, One way or another he will break out. He 
may break out into the despairing nihilism of Fascism, or into the 
agonised destruction of revolution, or into new and more annihilating 
forms of war. All these things, properly considered, are the protest 
of men’s souls at living a life which, judged by some standard within 
themselves, none the less real because it is difficult to express it in 
words, is trivial, insignificant, unworthy. Man is born to storm the 
stars. Prevent him from doing that, and in one way or another he 
will batter his fellow-men. In short, we must either be saints or 
soldiers. That is to say, we must acquire again the values of the 
saint, his knowledge of God, his assurance of immortality, and live 
our fives as if we should live for ever. Or we shall be impelled to 
embrace “a piercing pain, a killing sin” of Fascism, revolution or 
war, and live our lives as if we were doomed to die to-night. 

This, thus briefly stated, is the supreme issue facing the world. Iz 

; this issue which underlies all politics and all economics, It is this 
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issue which, in many different ways, is being worked out in the world 
today. The appalling thing is that, with the exception of an odd 
voice here and there crying out in the wilderness, the great mass of 
humanity is wandering all round the circumference to reach the 
centre. We had better get back to the centre before the atom bomb 
casts us off the circumference into the void. ... For our time is short. 


CAN AMERICA PLAN? 


By GUNTHER STEIN New York. 


HE United States will soon be faced with a fateful realisation ; 
T no American plan for sufficient long-term aid to the outside 
world can be underwritten and made to work unless it is based on 
some measure of long-term pianning for the American economy 
itself. The remaining isolationists have grasped this inescapable 
connection since the end of the war. Their opposition to large-scale 
economic help for Europe and Asia, for Allied and vanquished coun- 
tries alike, has been due largely to their fear of anything that may 
interfere with their strenuois and so far highly successful efforts 
10 restore untrammelled “free enterprise” at home. They know 
that maximum American aid for the world, to be planned and pro- 
mised for years ahead, must clash with their policies of continuing 
to diminish “Government interference” in private business and 
of seeking profit and safety for the monopoly interests behind them 
in a high-price economy of relative scarcity. Some progressives have 
been seeing the logical link between the needs of planning for the 
world and of planning for America even more clearly. They approve 
of the Marshall Plan for Europe and hope for its extension to Asia 
(via the United Nations) not only because of the salutary effect of 
sufficient American help on world peace, but also because of their 
conviction that large, long-term foreign commitments must auto- 
matically lead to planning for that depression-proof and steadily 
expanding American economy in which they see the only alternative 
1© economic depression and political chaos in the United States 

The Truman administration, so far, has dodged the issue 
Retreating month after month before the powerful “ free enterprise ” 
offensive of the Republicans and their anti-New Deal Democratic 
allies, the Government has been hoping against hope that the United 
States could somehow give the world enough aid to make it safe 
for peace and democracy without in any way having to plan a steady 
course for the American economy. Wishful thinking, apparently, 
has played as much of a rdéle in this unrealistic attitude as sheer 
dread of the increased political opposition that was bound to be let 
Joose against any suggestion of more, rather than less, Government 
interference with business. But the day is approaching—at the 
inconvenient time of the quickly rising fight for positions in the 
1948 Presidential elections—when President Truman may have to 
admit that the American people must choose between two alterna- 
tives: either a “free” economy that cannot afford to promise 
sufficient and steady help to the outside world, that will be burdened 
by ever-increasing armament expenditures to protect itself against 
growing chaos abroad and that must at the same time drive itself 
into a dangerous depression ; or a wisely regulated economy on the 
New Deal or even the war-time pattern, able to assist the world fully 
and systematically over a long period, an economy that would in 
this process benefit from its own expansion and stabilisation. 

This realisation will probably come from the findings of three 
committees that have been set up to allay the fears of the Right- 
wing Republican ex-President Herbert Hoover and the Right-wing 
Democratic elder statesman Bernard Baruch that the proposed !arge- 
scale help to Europe may endanger the American economy. Two 
of these committees, staffed with high Government officials, are to 
study American national resources and the effect of foreign help 
life in the United States. The third, composed of 
partisan economists, business-men, educators and labour leaders, is 


non- 


on economic 
to advise the President on the measure of aid that can safely be 
given to the world. Whatever the 
and the wording of their eventual reports may be, 
American economy 


pproach of these wmmittees 
approach oF tTnese commuirec 
they wil] have 
10 make it plain for all to see that a “ free 
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unable to chart or even to foresee its own course for as much as a 
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year Or two, cannot possibly promise the world the vast measure 
of assistance of which it must be assured for a long period if it js 
to revive its production and to be freed from the economic and 
social problems that may once more lead to war. This is the 
opinion of Americans who are equally well-informed about the 
capacities of an erratic, unplanned United States economy and about 
the needs of Europ: and the rest of the world. It will be at the 
ume of a violent political election campaign, which in itself is likely 
to hold up decisions on domestic and foreign economic policies, 
that the question must arise: Can and will America plan for plenty, 
for the worid as well as for itself? Recent developments would seem 
to have given only negative answers. 

Firstly, in the financial aspect. Large-scale help to foreign coun- 
tries requires financing out of taxation or a fresh increase of the 
national debt. A great majority of the Congress, however, has ex- 
pressed itself in favour of utmost budgetary orthodoxy. It has cut 
urgent domestic, and even some military, expenditures to the bone, 
provided for a considerable reduction of the national debt, and was 
only temporarily prevented by Presidential veto from a drastic de- 
crease of tax rates in favour of the upper-income categories. The 
attitude toward further foreign loans of the present Congress is 
almost certain to be illiberal, especially where large, long-term com- 
mitments would be concerned ; and its hostility toward all expendi- 
tures connected with Government endeavours io promote domestic 
development work and policies of economic expansion wil] remain 
unchanged. 

Secondly, the powerful American steel industry has recently re- 
fused official requests to increase its productive capacity, which is 
at present fully used without satisfying all the needs of the innumer- 
able domestic and export industries whose ability to produce is 
determined by theic supply of steel and steel-made equipment. 
Those requests were made after thorough studies of Government 
economists had established the fact that a considerably larger steel 
capacity than that of today would be needed during the next years 
if the American economy as a whole were to be allowed to expand 
at a healthy rate and if the large needs of foreign countrics for 
heavy American equipment were to be filled. The big steel con- 
cerns, safeiy out of reach of coercing Government influences, have 
thus determined that, in order to secure themselves against the 
possible danger of later over-supplies, the United States will have 
to adjust its own needs and those of its foreign customers to an 
economy of relative scarcity. 
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Thirdly, Congress has viftually given notice to the world that it 
will not sacrifice what it considers important American interests to 
make a success of the crucial world drive for allowing a freer flow of 
competitive goods from one country to another. For this is generally 
considered to be the meaning of the Bill on higher wool tariffs it 
passed against the protest of the Government and of all internation- 
ally-minded Americans, whose hopes for a sound development of 
world trade are centred on the success of the International Trade 
Conference in Geneva. 

Finally, the adoption of the new Labour-Management Relations 
Act over the veto of President Truman expresses more clearly than 
anything else the determination of Congress and the powerful 
economic forces behind it to put the clock back to the years before 
the New Deal attempted to provide some moderate regulation for 
the American economy. This “Slave Labour Bill,” as the trade 
unions call it because of its drastic restrictions on their freedom of 
action and speech, may seem no more than a purely domestic Ameri- 
can event. Yet it is almost certain to affect world events more deeply 
in the long run than either the Truman doctrine or the Marshall plan 
for Europe. For the new law is likely to disturb a world hungry for 
American goods by aggravating industrial strife in the United 
States ; to reduce further the prospects of stability in the world’s 
central economy ; and to make America’s political 
problematical through fostering Right- and Left-wing 


the United States. 


world-réle more 
radicalism in 
The law threatens to “invite legitimate rebellion on 

organised labour and consequently to encourage widespread 
unrest and confusion,” according to the National 
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Bishops in the United States which opposed the crucial clauses of 
the Bill almost as strongly as any labour leaders. “It is intended to 
destroy, and will destroy, the guarantees of economic stability (of the 
New Deal) and will result in another national depression,” said 
William O’Dwyer, the moderate Democratic mayor of New York. 
“Tt is the first real step toward American Fascism” in the opinion 
of Philip Murray, leader of the Congress of Industrial Organisations. 
It is, on the other hand, “an 
Communists,” according to David Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, the best-liked by manage- 
ment of all the influential American union-leaders and the most- 
denounced by the Communists. “It will go far toward destroying 
our national unity,” President Truman summed it up in his unsuc- 
to something the 


invaluable recruiting agent for the 


cessful veto message to Congress, by giving rise 
United States has not known so far, something Europe knows only 
too well—“ a class basis for political action.” 

America, it seems, has never been in a worse position for planning 
its own and the world’s economic future than during the rising storms 
of the Presidential election and of continued “free enterprise ” 
attacks against Government policy-making in the economic field, 
during the fresh strike waves that have started in protest against the 
new Labour Bill and in the midst of an entirely new radicalisation of 
American home policies that threatens to undermine national unity. 


DEMORALISED GERMANY 


By H. D. WALSTON 


ERMANY’S economic disaster is so immediate and so pressing 
G that there is every excuse for concentrating our thoughts and 
efforts upon the solution of these difficulties and forgetting the less 
dramatic but in many ways more serious catastrophe that is befalling 
For hand in hand with an economic collapse there is 
a moral collapse. Its first manifestations are to some extent 
marked by those of material shortages, and are easy to 
recognise ; but they are none the less real and in the long run of 
far greater importance than falling coal-production or even than 


the country. 


less 


starvation 

It is easy for people living in the comparative comfort and security 
of England to condemn the lawlessness of Germany, to lift up their 
hands in righteous horror at the spread of the black market and to 
complain bitterly and with justification that we are spending our 
money on food for the Germans when they have so little social con- 
science themselves that their own farmers live in luxury greater than 
anything known to people in England, while the German towns are 
starving. It is well for such people to pause and make certain that 
they themselves have never broken‘any of our war-time restrictions 
in a case in which they have really felt the pinch of shortage. Which 
of us has never made use of a petrol coupon to which we were not 
entitled or tried to get hold of a few eggs from a friendly farmer 
which were not authorised by our ration? Such minor law-breaking 
may be bad for the individual, but has little effect on the country 
as a whole when it is confined to a small number of people and to 
When it spreads to everybody and 
life the long-term effect is 


ACTIVITIES. 
of everyday 


a small number of 
activity 


affects every 
devastating. 
That is what is happening in Germany today. The official ration 
scale is still 1,550 calories per day for the normal consumer, but it 
is stated that in many districts no more than 1,000 calories are being 
supplied. Recent nutrition surveys show that the average consumer 
is probably receiving between 1,700 and 1,800 calories per day, these 
extra 600 or 700 calories coming mainly from the black market. 
Everybody, even the most respectable and law-abiding citizen, deals 
in the black market in order to live. Not long ago a professor of 
Bonn University said to me, “ Until the end of the war I have never 
consciously broken the law, but now I break it every day, because 
unless I do so my children would die of starvation. All of my 
colleagues, almost everybody you see walking in the streets, proclaim, 
by the mere fact that they are able to walk, that they are criminals. 
Our children are being brought up in an atmosphere where only by 
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committing a crime can one remain alive. How then is it possible 
for us to bring them up to be the good citizens whose duty it will 
be to build the new Germany?” 


JULY 


Everywhere it is the same story. A very few people see the effect 
this life is having upon them personally ; a few more see its effect 
upon others, but most see nothing, and all are powerless to arrest tl 
decline. One of the Landi Ministers of Agriculture, talking to n 
on the same vehement in his condemnatior of th 
German farmer who felt no sense of responsibility towards | 
neighbour but worked only for himself, selling his produce on 
market instead of through legal channels. “Chacun 
he kept on repeating, and “ Sauve qui peut ”—those are the 
mottoes for life today. He was genuinely disturbed by this, so 
much so that he felt the need of a cigar to calm his nerves. He 
pressed one on me, too, saying that he had a good supply of them, 
as he got them from a tobacco merchant in exchange for syrup of 
sugar beet which he grew on his farm. The sugar beet should have 
gone to the factory to be made into sugar 
ration. This man listened to arguments as to why his Land should 
first of all fulfil its commitments of supplying food destined to other 
Lander before honouring his own ration and then frankly exclaimed, 
“ All my life I have read in the Gospels that I should love my neigh- 
bour as myself, and that I have always tried to do. Now you are 
telling me that I should love him better than myself ; that is going 
too far.” 

This attitude is not confined to only one class: it is found at all 
levels of German society. There is the case of the eleven-year-old 
boy in Hamburg. During the bitterly cold weather in February he 
was caught by the police stealing coal. His story would make 
you want to praise him rather than punish him. Both his parents 
were ill in bed in a house that was so badly bombed that it afforded 
scarcely any protection against the weather ; unless they could have 
a fire they would certainly die of cold. Fuel could not be obtained 
legally ; so the boy set out to pick some off a coal train as it slowed 
down outside Hamburg Station. The story was true so far as it 
went, but it was not the whole truth. He had started that way, 
but had found the life so easy and the rewards so tempting that 
he continued long after his parents had recovered. When the 
police searched his room they found the equivalent of £1,500 
sterling, the proceeds of his black-market activities. It is easy 
to see how such a boy can grow up to be a criminal. In fact, it is 
hard to see how he can be anything elise. 

Added to the ordinary citizens who are driven to crime by want, 
greed or example, there are the hoards of refugees from the east, 
most of them very old or very young. These children have been 
torn from their home environment; their father is often either 
dead or a prisoner of war, and their mother has to look after not 
only them but possibly also their grandparents. They are brought 
into a strange country among unfriendly neighbours who are forced 
against their will to supply them with a room in an already over- 
crowded house. The family has no money of its own, and often 
there is no one in it who is strong enough or of the right age to 
work. The schools are overcrowded so that children can spend 
only a few hours every day there, and then are herded together in 
classes of forty and fifty at a time. There is little opportunity for 
the teaching of moral principles, or even of discipline, at home or 
school. In many cases the children are encouraged by their parents 
or grandparents to steal from neighbouring farms, but even without 
such encouragement the temptation is usually too hard to resist. 
A few eggs or a pound of potatoes mean untold wealth—far more than 
can be earned by an honest week’s work in the fields. Six or eight 
cigarettes is the equivalent of a week’s wage for a skilled worker, 
and there is no trouble to collect that number by waiting outside 
British clubs and offices and picking up the ends that are thrown 
away. Not only do would-be law-abiding citizens see that by half-a- 
day’s scrounging they get more than by productive work in a week, 
but they know that if they stick to legitimate work they will die of 
cold and starvation. If they take the easier path they will at least 
be able to keep alive. 

It was part of Hitler’s deliberate policy to destroy the moral sense 
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of the German peuple. The seeds which he sowed and which, par- 
ticularly in the younger generation, were already showing signs of 
sturdy growth when the war came to an end, are now finding ideal 

Boys and girls are growing up 
lack the example of positive goodness on which to 


conditions in which to develop. 
who not only 
base their own behavici but who are being encouraged to cast 
aside all moral values the positive example of those who have 
learned wickedness from the Nazi doctrine, as well as by 
and the 


are now being inflicted 


already 
nstinct of survival. ‘The mora] scars which 


n the German people 


sheer necessity 
are far deeper and 
harder to eradicate than the physical scars caused by Lancasters and 
Fiying Fortresses or than those caused by too little food or too little 
coal. Food and coal are needed to heal them, but alone they are 
not sufficient. We mus: recognise the true nature of the wound, 


and then mobilise our best brains to plan and carry out the cure. 


EFFORT ON OFFER 


By LADY IRIS CAPELL 


F you plan to take the family for a holiday, and succeed in booking 
rooms, buying railways tickets, ordering a taxi, shutting up the 
house, boarding out the dog and packing the switcases, but omit to 
provide food for the journey or to pack the family’s bathing suits, 
you will not escape criticism. Similarly, a Government plan is 
expected not only to be practical and workable, but to be complete 
in every detail, In its reorganisation and general rounding-up and 
squaring-off of the heterogeneous mass of hitherto free activity, the 
plan must be straightforward and detailed ; among other things it 
must define the future position of those who previously made the 
wheels go round. 

As various Government plans come into operation we see former 
colliery chairmen given houses to live in ; Friendly Society employees 
becoming Civil Servants ; bus conductors becoming (we must hope) 
more truly the servants of the public. An appropriate niche is 
designed for every necessary working member of the planned State, 
and it would seem to follow that those for whom no place is reserved 
are supernumerary and will gradually wither away. Is redundancy 
to be the eventual fate of voluntary workers, those strange creatures 
who have charity, upholding 
causes, initiating movements, filling gaps, softening and humanising 
the contacts between a Government and the people it serves? The 
Home Secretary, in a recent statement on the future of W.V.S., said, 
“Whatever the future holds, the need will continue for voluntary 
helpers to supplement public services, both on occasions of emergency 


spent so many lifetimes dispensing 


and at other times,” and he added that consideration was being given 
10 the question of fitting W.V.S. into the general pattern of social 
rendered by voluntary bodies. He did not say—and perhaps 
how voluntary service in general and 


seTvice 
at present no one could say 
the voluntary worker in particular are to be fitted into the Govern- 
ment’s own far-reaching plans for social service 

One difficulty is that voluntary service, or at any rate voluntary 
social work, has always contained a large element of criticism of 
existing conditions. It was because the Army of 1914 did not give 
soldiers the right kind of recreational facilities that the Y.M.C.A, and 
other bodies came forward with their huts and harmoniums. It is 
because a modern hospital cannot afford all the amenities that its 
patients would enjoy that volunteers run a ward library-service or an 
out-patients’ canteen. It was because troops and prisoners on flood- 
prevention work in Fenland had to carry on all through the night 
with only their haversack rations that mobile canteens were sent to 
The response of volunteers or volun- 
some 


give them hot food and drink. 
tary bodies to such situations as these shows in each Case 
criticism of conditions. but criticism of the most fruitful and con- 
structive kind 

These examples show one side of voluntary work, and stress its 
origin in charity and benevolence, not necessarily only financial in 
character. From the lady of the manor, through the East End vicar’s 


fe. to the Personal Service League helper, stretches a long line of 


wi 
devoted humanitarians nding out benefits, helping hard cases, 
piving their time and sometimes their lives in the service of the 


unfortunate. Alongside them, but on another track, are the promoters 
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and preventers, the prodders of Governments and consciences, the 
instigators of movements, those who insist on trying to put right 
whatever they see to be wrong. Both these types exist today, by 
two world wars, the emancipation of women and many changes jp 
social and political thought have now combined to produce in addj- 
non a rather difierent kind of voluntary worker. This new type 
looks upon voluntary service not as a form of “ good works.” nor as 
a “ cause,” but as a means of discharging the duty that she feels she 
Owes to the community, to her fellow-citizens. She is no k 
benevolent alms-giver, or a lonely crusader, but belongs to a team 


eer a 


or an organisation ; she sees herself as a sensible, practical person 
who realises that many important things that need doing, especially in 
a time of emergency, can be achieved by voluntary.and pari-time 
effort. She is willing to accept a certain amount of discipline and 
training, and soon develops a strong sense of loyalty to the organisa- 
non that directs her work ; but she must always be convinced that 
what she is asked 10 do really needs doing and would otherwise remain 
undone. ‘ 

In time of war both this community spirit and the opportunities 
for its exercise are enormously increased. The thousand things that 
need doing al] at once, and the shortage of man-power with which 
to do them, are apparent to all, and men and women not already 
drafted into the most essential work can be found to supplement 
hospital, canteen and transport services, to salvage paper and metal, 
to train householders in first aid or A.R.P., to care for children and 
old people or to collect National Savings. Although much of this 
work is done without pay, or for small honoraria to cover expenses, 
the voluntary societies which direct and control it naturally cannot 
meet the huge increase in administrative costs entailed by their 
expanded war-time activities, and the Government has to come to 
their assistance. Societies which agree to undertake certain pieces of 
necessary work (or which, more probably, press the Government to 
allow them to tackle what they consider an urgent job) are subsidised 
in one way or another, sometimes by direct grant, sometimes by loan 
of Government premises and staff. ‘This co-operaticn has been of 
enormous benefit, both to the Government ard the 
societies, during the war years when there was little disapree- 
ment as to the work to be done. Can it be continued in times of 


peace? 


voluntary 


Voluntary bodies may not always be willing, even in return for 
financial help, to fall in with Government plans ; and their individual 
members, whose war-time discipline came from the knowledge that 
they were serving the community, may begin to make a distinction 
between the community and the particular Government in 
Many volunteers will sigh for a return to the days of poverty and 
independence, when their chosen organisation was free noi only 
carry Out its particuiar activities without Government consent, but 
also, whenever necessary, to press and prod successive Governments 
into desirable action. On the other hand, volunteers who did social 
work during the war realise that the need for it continues, and have 
no wish to stand aside. They want to help, but they sec the enure 
field gradually being covered by the laborious, elaborate, comprehen- 
sive plans produced in Whitehall. These plans must necessarily cover 
every aspect of the matter in hand, whether it be heaith or national 
insurance or the care of the aged ; details cannot be left unplanned 
in the vague hope that voluntary effort will correct the deficiencies 
and fill the gaps. If a particular service is necessary, it must 


power. 


be included in the plan and provided by the State; if 
library trolleys or hospital transport or invalid kitchens are 
needed to make the plan complete, they must be Jaid on 


by the same means that provides Post Office vans and Whitehall 
cups of tea. 

Will the voluntary worker have to hold back until these plans are 
all in operation and ihe unsuspected gaps in them are revealed? Or 
does the Home Secretary’s pronouncement mean that in drawing up 
its plans the Government has not neglected the huge reserve of 
potential effort represented by voluntary workers, but intends 10 
use it to overcome the man-power shortage of which it is sc well 
aware? The encouragement thus given to the W.V.S. 
with their excellent war-time work may be a pointer in this direction 
Another Natienal 
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Health Service Act, 1946, to use voluntary organisations for work 
such as home nursing, care of mothers and young children, pre- 
yention of illness, after-care, and provision of ambulance services ; 
they may also contribute financially to such bodies. The use Local 
Authorities make of such powers will undoubtedly help to clarify 
the situation, but meanwhile more information as to Government 
policy would be very helpful. If a Government plan requires 
voluntary help to make it complete, the fact should be plainly stated, 
and volunteers should be encouraged to come forward and meet a 
real need. If no such statement is made, the plan is assumed to be 
complete, but may not in fact turn out to be so. Offers to supple- 
ment it will no doubt be made, but will inevitably wear a somewhat 
critical aspect; it will then remain to be seen whether such 
criticism could be accepted by the planners and put to constructive 
use. 


A WORD FROM DUBLIN 


HE English are here again, and will soon be going home to 
T report their amazement at the butter and eggs and at people 
who cross themselves every time they pass a church. This 
once again annoy the Irish, who take their butter, their eggs and 
their religion as integral parts of their lives. Of course it is posssible 
that if the tourists were to stay longer and look deeper their reports 
would please the Irish even less. The present-day Irishman is 
not so much anti-British as convinced that every Briton is anti-Irish. 
He is too full of himself to realise that Britain, warily eyeing the 
Scylla and Charybdis clashings of the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., can spare 
no time to be annoyed at a small green island to the west. If you 
tell the Irishman this he is first indignant; then asks, victoriously, 
“What about the Six Counties?” The belief in Eire that Britain 
is “holding on to” the six counties is as strong as the belief in 
England that Ulster loyally voted to remain in the United Kingdom. 
Neither is very near the truth, which is that the Ulster Unionists, 
faced by the horrid prospect of being a permanent minority in an 
Irish Republic, arranged things for themselves as well as they could, 
an arrangement they have repeated at every election since. 

All political parties in Eire—Fianna Fail, Fine Gael, Labour, 
Clann na Talmann (Farmers), Clann na Poblachta (I.R.A. writ legal) 
and the I.R.A. itself—are pledged to work for the return of the Six 
Counties. None has announced how this is to be managed (except 
perhaps the I.R.A.). The routine method of a country that wishes 
to complain about British conduct is to prepare a brief for the use 
of the Russians in U.N.O. This is denied to Eire, who has never 
opened diplomatic relations with Russia, by whom her application to 
enter U.N.O. was opposed. Meanwhile the problem is an evergreen 
subject of debate in the Dail. The hope most likely of fulfilment is 
that in time Sir Basil Brooke will find even the Catholics of the 
South, who are, after all, entrepreneurs, more congenial bedfellows 
than Labour in London ; that the progressive welding of commercial 
undertakings of North and Sourh will eventually melt the Border. 

Naturally last month’s debate in the Commons on special powers 
for Stormont here. Mr. Geoffrey Bing’s 
speech was quoted by all the papers in full. Only the Irish Times 
mildly pointed out that, if the assumption of special powers were the 
sole subject of criticism, then Eire was in no position to throw stones. 
For though Mr. de Valera’s Government repealed the hated Special 
Powers Act as soon as it was elecied in 1931, it was less than two years 
before it had to introduce a similar Act of its own. dronically enough 
Stormont and Dail, each of whom accuses the other of dictatorship, 
have both taken special powers to protect themselves from the same 
body—the extremist I.R.A. 

Mr. de Valera’s Special Powers Act is one straw in an evil wind 
It is not difticult to see others. After all, apart from Germany and 
Italy, Eire was the only country to send a semi-official force to help 
But General Duffy’s men behaved like true Irishmen when 
into action, because the Kerrymen 
Last April, when the 
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they arrived. They never went 


would only serve under their own leader.) 
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Dean of Canterbury came to lecture to the “ Friends of the Soviet 
Union” on “What I saw in Russia,” University College students 
went along to wave Nazi flags and howl him down. (They were 
themselves roughly dealt with by a strong-arm squad of Friends of 
the Soviet Union.) Undergraduate stunts don’t make history, but the 
intolerance of students who will not even try to understand what they 
dislike is significant. ‘Then there is the stress on Irish nationalism. 
In a country that is rediscovering itself this is understandable, but 
when the Gaelic Athletic Association forbids its officials even to 
watch “foreign” games, one is reminded of a racialism one hoped 
was bygone. More extraordinary were the scenes at the recent 
funeral of Goertz, the Nazi spy who committed suicide on being told, 
almost two years after the end of the war, that he must return to 
Germany. Men stood to attention, women wept and threw flowers, 
as a huge crowd watched the burial of this man who self-confessedly 
arrived to overthrow the elected Government of the country. 

Eire has as yet been almost untouched by the struggle between 
Left and Centre which rocks Europe. Her Labour pains are only 
just beginning; it is certain that they will grow rapidly. Wages 
here are still far below those in England, out of sight of those in the 
States. Yet the Government strongly discourages emigration. The 
cost of living is 76 per cent. up since 1939; the index figure has risen 
ten points in the last three months. It is not surprising that there 
are strikes. The Government has not shown any marked sympathy 
for strikers, but more imperiant is the fact that the official voice of 
the Church has twice recently called on men to go back to work. 
There is not the least likelihood of a real fight between Left and 
Right at the moment, but if one should come the Church would stand 
where she stood in Spain. One cannot overstate what that would 
mean in holy Ireland. 

The Irish like to pride themselves on their lawlessness. In fact, 
they accept restrictions and inequalities under Mr. de Valera which 
the British would not have dared to impose. Doubtless they would 
make just as good Fascists as the Italians. Fianna Fail have ruled 
for sixteen years, say their enemies, on the sop-to-Cerberus principle. 
In this there is a grain of truth. Shortly before each election one 
can bet on some item of social legislation that will appeal to the 
The opposition parties criticise, but none of 
Fianna Fail is secure 


lower-income groups. 
them can say definitely where they are going. 
in having nowhere to go. 

There is a runour running round Dublin that shows which way the 
wishful thinkers are looking. It starts from the fact that the Gaelic 
Athletic Association (after more argument than any political problem 
has raised for years) has decided to play the All-Ireland football 
final in New York this year. The rumour is that Mr. de Valera will 
go to watch the match and, while in America, will raise a large dollar 
loan. Then he will return and win a 1948 election with the sop that 
he can make Eire financially independent of Britain. With dollars, 
say the wishful thinkers, all things are possible; peace, prosperity— 
perhaps even the repeal of the Special Powers Act. The ostrich is 
a wishful thinker too. 


SPARROWS ON TELEGRAPH WIRES 


Sparrows alight on these taut wires 
Silver in the evening sun, their eager speec 
A tangle of insignificant desires. 


And caught in the long shadow of a tree 

My thoughts migrate along invisible wires 

Looped into a rainbow of eternity. 

These never hum with the world’s fever, 

Nor glint in sunlight, nor string pearls of rain, 

Yet they transmit the language of men and of angels, 


Perched on a live prayer the sparrows sing, 
(heir bead eyes turned away from the hungry earth: 
And where one falls my sombre heart takes wing. 


Witrrep H. Bartlett, 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been reading this week an American book, entitled Lost 

Treasures of Europe, which purports to be a catalogue and a 
pictorial record of the main works of artistic importance destroyed 
during the war. It is edited by Mr. Henry La Farge, and contains 
an introduction by Mr. Ernest T. DeWald, of Princeton University, 
who during the war was Director of the Fine Arts Subcommission 
in Italy and Austria. The English edition is issued by Messrs. 
Batsford at the price of thirty shillings. 
of acknowledgements by which the book is preceded one might 
derive the impression that its editor had profited by the advice, and 
even the assistance, of many of the highest authorities in two con- 
tinents. Yet those who expect to derive from this compilation any 
detailed or comprehensive information regarding the destruction 
caused in belligerent countries to works of architectural or artistic 
The book is, in fact, misleading, 
It is misleading, since it fails 


From the formidable list 


importance will be disappointed. 
incomplete and in places inaccurate. 
10 provide any reader who has not visited the sites mentioned, or 
who has not had access to more precise documentation, with any 
real conception either of the scope, or the nature, of the damage 
caused. Mr. La Farge in his preface states that “ many monuments 
which are seriously damaged are not included, simply because they 
are not completely destroyed, and are being, or will be, repaired.” 
If this means anything, it means that the monuments which are 
scheduled as “largely destroyed” or “ severely damaged ” must be 
regarded as beyond all hope of repair; which is not true. Conversely, 
I doubt whether any reader ignorant of the actual extent of damage 
done to works of art in this country would derive any true impression 
of the magnitude of the losses to which we have been exposed. He 
would learn that a few Wren churches had been shattered ; he would 
derive no impression from the plates of the scope or nature of that 


destruction. 
* * * 

When I say that this record is “ incomplete,” I am not suggesting 
that it would be possib!e within the scope of a single volume to 
provide a full cataiogue of all the important treasures that have 
I am suggesting onivy that many of the most important 
Thus in the list of monuments and 


been lost 
losses are not mentioned at all. 
works of art destroyed in Berlin no mention is made of pictures 
and sculptures belonging to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, which, 
although they had been removed to a supposedly safe place, were 
consumed by fire These treasures included not merely many 
magnificent examples of Italian Renaissance sculpture, but also 
Signorelli’s picture “ Pan and the Gods,” which is in painting perhaps 
the most serious loss outside Italy. Nor in the long list of Italian 
monuments which have been bombed or burnt or blown up, is any 
mention made of the serious damage done at Capua, of the sad havoc 
wrought in Petrarch’s house at Arezzo, of the destruction of many 
houses in Pompeii, or of the blowing up by the Germans of the 
Palazzo Pretorio at Cortona. In such respects the Macmillan Report 
is more informative, and costs only one shilling and sixpence. Apart 
from these omissions there are several statements of fact (and I have 
consulted an expert) which The Vitelleschi Palace 
et Tarquinia has not been “ largely destroyed”; it can in time be 
repaired. The Triniti bridge at Florence can be reconstructed, and 
jts statues have already been recovered from the bed of the Arno 
The ‘Tabernacle of Filippino Lippi at Prato has not been 
“ destroyed ”; it is at this moment under expert repair in Florence 
It is not accurate to say that the Viterbo frescoes have been “ 
being subjected to careful reparation 
The Borgo San Jacopo at 


are inaccurate. 


largely 
destroved ”; they are today 
n the Istituto di Ristauro at Rome. 


Florence is not entirely in ruins; it has been blown up only as 
far as the Via dei Giudici. Such inaccuracies diminish the value 
: . . 
of the book 
* * * . 
Incomplete and misleading though this compilation is, it does 


none the less constitute a formidable record of military achievement 
} 


At Rotterdam the gaunt ruin of the church of St. Laurence stand 


up like a decayed tree-trunk above a wide flat waste of utter devasta- 
non—a monument to one of the most vicious terror-raids of all the 
war. We obtain from these photographs some conception of what 
Warsaw suffered, and can deplore the ruin of the Lazienski Palace 
which added a rare note of gaiety to that grim town. The photo 
graphs of Peterhof and of Tsarskoe give but slight impression of 
the flashing splendour of those long fagades or of the utter ruin 
to which they, and the wide terraces and fountains which surrounded 
them, have been reduced. Tragic, indeed, is the disappearance of 
the twelfth-century Spas Nereditsky church at Novgorod, the church 
of the Transfiguration, which was of such importance to all students 
of Byzantine architecture, and which to the tourist g!immered high 
and white and gold. More personally regrettable to us who live 
in London is the ruin caused to the Temple, the great crash which 
destroyed one half of Pump Court, the burning of the Temple 
Church, the complete disappearance of the Master’s House in the 
Inner Temple—surely one of the most elegant little houses ever 
built. Such things may perhaps be reconstructed. But who will re- 
build Peterhof, or restore the Mirror Room at Wiirzburg, or raise 
the Romer from its rubble? 


* * ° 7 


It is impossible to turn the pages even of this inadequate and 
misleading compilation without experiencing feelings of anger and 
remorse. Mr. DeWald, in his introduction, seeks to provide some 
grains of comfort. “ The burned-out hulks of buildings,” he writes, 
“the facades and walls of which are still standing, are nuclei for 
attempts at reconstruction, and can contain much of historical and 
architectural value for the future, as is the case with the Parthenon 
and the Palace of Theodoric at Ravenna.” I can myself derive no 
comfort from this illiterate phrase. Would Mr. DeWald seriously 
contend that any subsequent reconstruction can restore its gav spirit 
to the Farnese Theatre at Parma, the whole charm of which was 
that it caught a momentary mood which can never be recaptured? 
Would he suggest that the tourist visiting a restored Goethe Haus 
at Frankfurt will ever derive that sense of authenticity which the 
original building conveyed? Can he pretend that the charm of 
Hildesheim, which at its best was but a fragile charm, can ever 
artificially be reproduced? The splash of fountains, in that sweet 
city, used to echo faintly against clustered frontages; but rubble 
returns no echo, and the fountains are dry and cracked. Can Caen 
ever recover her lost loveliness, or Saint-L6 or Gisors? As cne 
picks one’s way along the rubble paths of Ulm, or Rothenburg, or 
Nuremberg, one is aware that something of curious interest has gone 
for ever. Is it honest to pretend that the Zwinger, or the Frauen- 
kirche at Dresden, or the cool old streets of Liibeck, can ever be the 
same again? It is vain to make excuses, either for ourselves or 
others. Immense damage, some inevitable, some wanton, has been 
caused. Itis perhaps salutary to reflect that mankind by his ingenuity 
has destroyed what his intelligence created, and that in an atom 
war no Fine Arts Subcommission, however competent or em- 
powered, will be able to preserve from ruin a single canvas or 
single stone. 

* * * * 


inadequacy and carelessness ; let 
me at least praise it for its objectivity. No passions are evoked and 
no blame is attributed to one side or the other. Mr. DeWald admits 
even that there were instances “of concentrated fury visited upon 


I have criticised this book for 


Germany.” There are those who can dismiss such instances as 
just retribution for Rotterdam, Warsaw and Coventry. I should ask 
such people to climb up the castle hill at Nuremberg and to look 
down upon the ruins below them. If they rejoice at the specta 

then their sense of retribution must be-almost Hebraic. But if they 
are rendered uneasy by the sight, then they will agree that the 
irreplaceable is often more important than the replaceable, and tha 
our conduct in a war to save Civilisation was not always 


civilised. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE CINEMA 


“They Made Me a Fugitive.” (Warner’s.) —*The Upturned 
Glass.”” (Gaumont. 
PERHAIS If 1S the monotony of living that has turned our produ ars’ 


thoughts to crime, or perhaps it is an unconscious nostalgia for the 
ind 


a 


ner ~ war; but whatever the cause the effect is the same, 
from every studio comes a gentle flow of murder, suicide, blackmail 
ynd larceny with their attendant squalors. Still, it is a happy 
ment when one can give unreserved praise to any film howevel 
deplorable its subject matter, and to be able to do so to a British 
film marks the moment with a truly joyful stamp. They Made Me a 
Fugitive is a brilliant film, and merits a visit from all those who 
value flawless direction as well as from those who seek unhealthy 
simulation and the baser sorts of excitement. Maiden aunts and 


expectant mothers should nor go near it, for it is a film richly flavoured 
brutality, liberally spiced with sadism, harsh, ruthless and un- 
¢ But :t is very very good. 

The director, Cavalcanti, takes us into the post-war black-market 
underworld, and keeps us there 1n the cellars and hide-outs and rain- 
swept dockyards with a gang of totally amoral criminals. Their 
surface gaiety with each other only seems to accentuate their hidden 
viciousness, and Mr. Griffiths Jones, as their leader, gives a shining 
performance of cankered youth, se slick and so corrupt, so seemingly 
live and yet so remote from humanity, so lost beyond recall to the 
world’s ethical traditions, even to the point of cursing his innocent 
enemies with his dying breath. No last confessions from Mr. Jones. 
He dies repeating a lie and wishing Miss Sally Gray and Mr. Trevor 
Howard in hell, thereby leaving us in doubt as to their future happ1- 
ness, but with an impression of plausibility rare in films. Mr. Howard 
as the R.A.F. pilot turned racketeer for the thrill of it is a warning 
to all young men who look for war-time excitement in irregular 
channels, who embark on them in a Jarky frame of mind to end up 
revengeful and fugitive ; and Miss Gray as another warning 
to all girls who flutter for the fun of it round incendiary bombs, 
nly to burn their wings whea they explode. Both these performances 
are admirable, but I would like to give my private weekly Oscar 
to Miss Rene Ray, who, as the girl who beirays her man under the 
threat of a belting, left me disturbed and unhappy long after I had 
home. 


with 


pleasant 
t 


Serves 


come 
. . * * 


The Upturned Glass is a psychological thriller directed with dis- 
tinction by Mr. Lawrence Huntington, and acted with conviction by 
Mr. James Mason, Miss Pamela Kellino, Miss Rosamund John and 
Mr. Brefni O’Rorke. The film opens with Mr. Mason giving a lecture 
to his medical students (he is a surgeon) on the psychology of crime, 
and explaining to them how it is perfectly possible for a sane man 
to commit a murder in the interests of justice. He teils in detail, 
and we see in detail, why and how a crime of this nature was once 
committed. At the end of the lecture a student questions the sanity 
of the murderer, and suggests that he was evidently a paranoiac, 
seeing that he felt compelled to tell someone, presumably Mr. Mason, 
all about his crime. Although a little shaken by this assumption, 
Mr. Mason leaves the classroom and embarks on his murder, the 
vision of which we have already seen taking place. The metamorphosis 
of his dream crime into physical reality does not prove a success, and 
ends by believing the diagnosis of a country doctor who happens 


he 

by accident to find Miss Kellino’s body in the back of the car ; that 
he is, in fact, insane. Disillusioned, to say the least of it, he ends 
his life by jumping over a cliff. 


While Mr. Mason is lecturing against a background of silent images 
the mind wanders a little perhaps, as it does during all but the very 
best lectures ; but the minute the characters are allowed to speak 
for themselves, The Upturned Glass holds one’s earnest attention, 
ind at moments one’s breath. Miss Kellino fighting for her life in 
the locked room of an empty house and Mr. Mason’s tense drive 
through a fog prove that we, as well as the French, can bottle into a 
compact and polished flask all the evil spirits necessary. Indeed, all 
the way through there is a compactness, a polish, an economy of 
word and movement. The script is adult, and offers a welcome 
challenge to the ear slightly deafened by puerilities and alto saxo- 
Mr. Mason, sombre arid unsmiling as he always is, has one 
of the pleasantest voices on the screen, and Mr. O’Rorke the 
completely cynical G.P. makes comments so far divergent from those 
usually made by dear old country doctors it is like being slapped in 


phones. 


as 


A word of warning 


ng 


the face with a kipper ; salty and very surprising. 





to those who, like myself, are allergic to the point of vertigo to brain 
yperations. ‘There are two. They are both successful, just im case 
anyone hasn’t been looking. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 

MUSIC 
Lack of space last week prevented me from writing about the new 
Cove Garden production of Jl Trovatore and also from keeping 
ny promise to talk about the singing of Jennie Tourel, who gave a 
recital at Covent Garden on June 22nd 

* « 7 * 


rovatore is the Opera many serious music-lovers have in mind 
The story is fant&stically 


I! 7 
when they say that they do not like opera. 
improbable in the extreme romantic manner (and was actually made 
even e difficult to follow at Covent Garden by the odd re- 
Wrangemen: scenes), and the music must sometimes remind even 
the greatest admirer of Verdi—and I yield to none—of Browning’s 
‘orchestra of salt-box, tongs and bones.” Yet it is one of the 
permanent sure draws in the whole repertory. Why? Partly for its 
very crudities, the animal vitality which exudes from the music, even 
at the worst performance, and the violence and bloodiness of the 
story. But partly, .o», for a certain heroic nobility which no other 
theatrical entertainment can achieve in quite the same way as opera, 
and few operas other than I] Trovatore. 

The Covent Garden performance was dominated by the Azucena 
of Edith Coates. The music of J] Trovatore must be sung with 
gusto and conviction ; it must be red-blooded from the first moment 
to the last: beauty of tone can never be really secondary to anything 
in singing; but here, if anywhere, dramatic vigour is at least as 
important. Doris Doree’s Leonora was always careful and 
musicianly, but it lacked just that romantic abandon, the tragic grand 
manner, which will make the listener forget or forgive faults of taste 
in the music itself or the performance of it. Of the men, Marian 
Nowakowski as Ferrando was most in the spirit of the music. Jess 
Walters, as the Count di Luna, blustered unconvincingly and often 
unmusically, and though my English sense of decency makes me 
soiry for the individual singer “ who gets slapped,” Arthur Carron’s 
Manrico was bad enough to deserve the hostile demonstration which 
it received on the first night. 

- . * - 


mor 


ol 


Jennie Tourel’s two concerts in London have passed almost un- 
noticed, and Covent Garden, which certainly has not heard such 
singing since before the war, was nothing like ful] for her recital. 
Her voice is a mezzo-soprano admirably pure and firm in tone, and 
used with a technique so apparently effortless that the average 
listener might well be unaware of it. This technique is used—how 
rare in a singer!—entirely in the service of the music, whether it 
be Debussy, Bizet, Mussorgsky or a Brazilian folk-song; and by 
what seems a natural instinct (but may be the pitch of artistic in- 
telligenc:) Miss Tourel can adapt herself absolutely to the style and 
the language—she sang in French, English, Italian, Russian, Spanish, 
Portuguese and Macumba—of the shortest song. Her Debussy and 
Mussorgsky seemed to me the acme of perfection, and her encores 
from Carmen gave a tantalising idea of what a Carmen we have 
missed hearing. Does London not care about singing, and is it really 
possible that the honours that used to go to the prima donna are 
in future to be shared between conductors and dancers? Or will 
Miss Tourel be acclaimed when she has featured in a film based 


on the life of Jenny Lind? 
MartTIN Coorer. 


ART 
At the Anglo-French Art Centre are pictures by C. Venard. In 
colour and texture these are succulent—at times maybe a little 
glutinous—but a certain hardness, a sort of wiry glitter, gives them 
bone and sinew. I do not think it can be said that any of these 
canvases opens our eyes to visual truths that have not been stated 
before—like Bonnard (in his perpetuation of the Impressionist 
tradition), whose colour combinations they sometimes recall, M. 
Venard is conducting mopping-up operations rather than planning 
new assaults—but what they do savy is said with an ease and grace 
that is entirely French, and which not always 


is very evident in 
Parisian painting today. 
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Elsewhere it is largely theatre week. Gimpel Fils are showing a 
selection of décor and costume designs from English ballets produced 
since 1939; Leslie Hurry’s designs for the recent Covent Garden 
production of Turandot are to be seen at Roland, Browse and 
Delbanco’s. Our achievements in ballet in the middle of war-time 
difficulties were impressive, but it must be admitted that some of 
our décor has been of a rather routine order. The limitations of 
space at the former gallery tend to exaggerate this businesslike but 
not always imaginative approach on the part of the designers. Some 
of the better-known and more eminent painters are omitted, while 
designs completely conceived in terms of theatre do not usually make 
good exhibition pictures. (Sophie Fedorovitch, for example, whose 
backcloth to Symphonic Variations is one of the outstanding efforts 
of the last few vears, gozs for nothing here Nevertheless, in the 
costume designs particularly, there are some pretty talents to be 


studied. By comparison with this light sparring, Mr. Hurry lands 


a wallgp in the midriff and follows it up with a half-nelson. This 
is the real thing, in the great tradition. His tortuous, Oriental 
baroque may recail the exotic splendours of Bakst and Benois. What 


is more to the point is that these designs do not merely decorate 
’ } 
the production, but lift it on to another ‘evel. 


* * + * 


Also at Roland, Browse and Delbanco’s are some fine examples 
of work by Walter Greaves. Greaves was an uneven painter, but 
whenever he broke the shackles of bondage to Whistler, he showed 
that he knew a thing or two himself. Half a dozen of the pictures 
here show more genuine, honest feeling than Whistler ever achieved, 
and it is one of the tragedies of the century that their author’s life 
should have ended as it did. It is, in fact, a hundred years since 
Greaves was born, and it is fitting and welcome that the centenary 
should be honoured with this exhibition. 


M. H. MIppLeTon. 


THE EUPHRATES IN WINTER 
(R.A.F. Station, Habbaniya) 


Tue enormous wintry sky is piled with snow-clouds 
From which the sun streams on the yellow rushes 
Bordering the wide banks of the River Euphrates. 


Along the bund containing the spreading water 
A cold wind rustles the leaves of the eucalyptus, 
And sways the heavy plumes of the clustered date-palms. 


An Iraqi village lies at the bend of the river, 
Where smoke drifts up from huts of clay and barrusti ; 
A woman passes, bejewelled and bare-footed. 


High among the clouds drones a Dakota, 
And faintly from a field inside the Station 
I hear the voices of airmen playing football. 


The sun is setting over the quiet Euphrates ; 
The sky and the trees, the village and its people 
Seem timeless and unchanging ; we, but transient ; 


The Dakota’s flight as brief as a bird’s at evening, 
The Roval Air Force Station a night’s encampment, 
Beside this river that flows from antiquity to eternity. 

M. W. PALMER. 
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ON THE AIR 


SOMETIMES I am inclined to think that the Children’s Hour represents 
the apex of achievement in British broadcasting. Its programmes 
maintain a remarkably high level of interest and variety. Its regular 
contributors include some of the ablest broadcasters in the country, 
Its tone is nearly always exactly and impeccably right. It preserves 
an atmosphere of friendly intimacy without any of the mawkishness 
or false heartiness which sorme misguided people think it necessary 
to assume when they address themselves to children. Above all, jt 
treats its listeners Jike reasoning and reasonable human beings, never 
playing down to them nor addressing them de haut en bas. All this, 
of course, adds up to a tribute to the genius—I do not think the 
word is too strong—of Derek McCulloch, who has been in charge 
of this department of the B.B.C. for many years. The cccasion of 
these encomiums is Request Week, which began on Sunday with a 
dramatised version of one of Kipling’s Just So Stories—that superb 
legend which tells how the elephant got its trunk—and a session of 
Nature Parliament. The latter, with “Mac” benignly presiding 
over Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, Hugh Newman and Michael Batley 
deputising for Peter Scott), assumed much of the character of a 
happy family party. And then, in the middle of the broadcast, 
Peter Scott arrived hot-foot from a 1,700-mile journey to. Lapland, 
where he had been locking for the nesting haunts of the lesser white- 
fronted goose—a journey from which he returned empty-handed but 
for one addled egg and a Lapland frog. After the greetings were over 
he settled down to give us a fascinating account of his adventures, 
prompted by comments and questions from the other members of the 
family. I have no idea whether the whole thing was actually im- 
promptu, but it sounded amazingly natural and spontaneous—and 
that, after all, is the main point. 


JULY 4, 


* * 7 * 
In his fortnightly American Letter, Alistair Cooke is doing a really 
worth-while job, and doing it very well In this series of “ back- 


ground ” talks on the American scene he is tackling a vastly more 
difficult task than that which confronts the commentator on current 
political or affairs. He is attempting to explain the 
American way of life, how the American “man in the street” Jives 
and thinks and feels, his problems, his sympathies and his prejudices. 
In his last two talks Mr. Cooke dealt with the position of the negro 
in the U.S.A., and made it clear that the matter is a great deal more 
complicated than most of us in this country appreciate. His analysis 
was penetrating but human, objective but sympathetic, and was pre- 
sented with the art which comes only from long experience of talking 
into the microphone. 


economic 


7 7 + * 


Ralph Whitlock brought to the microphone a breath of the country- 
side when he introduced some of Ludwig Koch’s remarkable record- 
ings in a programme called Bird Song in June, which was broadcast 
in the Third Programme on Thursday. This was a delightful little 
interlude—or would have been if the record apparatus had not 
developed one of those “technical hitches” which, thanks to the 
engineers, so rarely interrupt the smooth running of the programmes. 


* * * * 


One by one, a number of regular programmes are vanishing from 
the air, some to return in the autumn, others to disappear for ever 
into limbo. One of those which has departed only temporarily is 
Ernest Dudley’s Armchair Detective (Light), to which, as an un- 
regenerate detective-story addict, I have listened with some regularity. 
These dramatised snippets from current crime fiction, frankly de- 
signed to whet the appetite, are nearly always skilfully presented, and 
if their quality is somewhat uneven, that is not Mr. Dudley’s fault. 
He is dependent upon the material at his disposal—and the detective 
story seems to be in the doldrums at the moment. I have two small 
grumbles to air. One is that Mr. Dudley, like a great many other 
people, does not distinguish between the detective story proper and 
the mere thriller ; the distinction may not always be obvious, but i 
is vital. My second complaint is that he persistently refers to a 
novel as an “ offering,” and talks about a “crime opera” when he 
means a detective story. But it is probably a waste of time and 
space to complain about such perversions of language—and though 
I suffer, I shall continue to listen. L. C. Lioyp. 
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THE 


LETTERS TO 


THE FUTURE OF PLANNING 


§m,—While gladly welcoming the article by my friend Sir Patrick 
Aberceombie which appeared in your issue of 13th June, I think he ‘s 
perhaps a little unfair to the Ministry which I had the honour to serve 
until a year One senses an undercurrent of bitterness arising from 
the Bankside decision—a decision not tightly come to and for which I 
personally see a good deal of justification. In any case, unless we are 
willing to accept the decision of the men democratically appointed 
to decide, we shall merely confuse the public and put grit in the heavily 


Ago. 


burdened planning machine. As Sir Patrick in effect draws up a balance 
sheet, [ think he might have put on the credit side Mr. Silkin’s New 


Towns Act and the progress that has been made under it, despite litiga- 
tion, towards the creation of new towns, some of which will implement Sir 
Patrick's own proposals for accommodating London’s overspill. 


Sir Patrick also criticises the Treasury, and I entirely agree that it should 


stick ©9 its task and not in any way interfere in the matter of planning 
principles. Indeed I could, from personal experience, paint a worse 
picture of its conduct, thirty-five years ago, in the matter of land for 


arteria! roads. On the other hand, the Government propose, under the new 
Bill, to give really generous aid towards the reconstruction of both 
blitzed and blighted areas, and I find it hard to believe that the Treasury 
he principle that “ open are of no use 


has in cifect enunciated the 
unless they can be trodden on.” Subject to Local Planning Authorities 


spaces 


being allowed scope for full local initiative, does it not all come down 
to the question of governmental responsibility? The Minister of Town 


Planning is charged with the duty of securing the best 


and Country 

use of the land of England and Wales as an expression of national policy 
in respect to industry, agriculture, transport, defence etc., designed to 
facilitate the best conditions for living, work and play. This inevitably 
involves a number of other Ministries, as Sir Patrick recognises when he 
writes with approval of the work of the governmental Regional Physical 
Planning Committees. Consequently, having regard to his responsibilities, 


hand, 


he Miaister of Town and Country Planning must, vn the one 

be free to criticise and amend local development plans. On the other 
hand he must make available tc Local Planning Authorities full informa- 
tion on national policy and the facts and considerations upon which it 


is based, and all the maps ard statistics which only a Government can 
provide. There is always room for improvement, but I think it can be 


fairly stated that the present Min‘ster is to a notable extent fulfilling both 
these 


Yours Gzorce L. PEPLER. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


functions. sincerely, 


SCHOOL IMPOSITIONS 


Sie,—I agree whole-heartedly with your correspondent who condemns 
“lines” as an imposition in such fashion. At the 
school where I spent thirty-five years, twenty of them as assistant mastet 
were ruled out entirely as long ago as 
and foolish. I have 


in uncompromising 


ind fifteen as headmaster, “ lines ” 


i900 by the headmaster as being both injurious 

often been surprised, in talking to old public-school boys, at the way in 
which they speak of punishments as if they had been an integral and 
mportant part in their school life. Punishments do not occupy an im- 


on what I consider sound lines, 


portant place in a school which ts run 
xetween masters and boys. 


that to say where there is a real co-operation 
In such a school punishment is a kind of extra, and looms very small in a 
boy’s mind. At the school to which I have referred, we had no system 


of punishments, no scale of punishments, no punishment drill. I am 
strongly opposed to all stereotyped forms of punishment. It is a bad 
thing for a boy to feel that there can be any kind of alternative open 


to him such as either to do his duty or to go to punishment drill. If 
you have to punish, punishments should be varied in character and, as 
; possible, the punishment should fit the crime; it should have some 


tar 1 

reference to the nature of the fault and so help io prevent it being 
repeated. It should, if possible, arouse a positive motive for doing the right 
thine in the future rather than the wrong. Each case should be dealt 


accordance with one’s knowledge of a boy’s 


In the case of many boys the most effective 


with on its merits, and‘ in 


character and disposition. 
punishment is that a boy should know that he has lost the good opinion 
of his master. The more one trusts one’s boys and expects fine standards 


¥ honour from them, the more one knows them individually and cares 
hem, the greater the amount of co-operation between master and boy, 
the less necessary will punishment become. I am no believer in punish- 
ments for the sake of punishing. Punishment often seemed to me to 
come as something of an anti-c'!m>~ [Tf a boy regrets his fault and clearly 
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does not intend to offend again, what more can One want? I need scarcely 
add that I have very little use at any time for corporal punishment.—I am, 
Yours truly, J. R. Eccies 
The Elms, Lower Darwen. 


Sir,—Mr. W. N. Leak rightly indicts the shocking practice of degrading 
the great human tradition of writing to the status of a punishment. But 
is not his alternative equally destructive of any real love for literature? 
Surely the majority of pupils for whom its study is associated with a 
penal sanction will tend to dislike it? It is this failure to take into account 
the emotional, as distinct from the intellectual, factors of learning which 
reduces its long-term value and, in after life, produces both emotional 
frustrations in “educated” people.— 
W. M. A, Jones 


und _~—suintellectual so-called 
Yours faithfully, 


c/o Hatherop Castle, Fairford, Glos. 


THE COMMUNISTS IN NORWAY 


Sir,—Few would have the temerity to question Professor Brogan’s 
iuthority when he speaks of France or the U.S.A. When, however, he 
wanders to Norway, his remarks are more open to challenge. When he 
implies that the Norwegian voter is not the possessor of “a good deal of 
sense,” and that our electorate is “ better off” in that respect, I would 
not follow him into the realm of “odious” comparision, but would 
venture most emphatically to question whether there is any country in 
the world where political sense and an intelligent grasp of political pro- 
blems is more widely diffused than in Norway. This might be more 
disputable—in the minds of some people—if it were true that Com- 
munism in Norway had the strength and influence that Professor Brogan 
But in fact his “large and powerful Communist Party” 


suggests. 


secured no more than eleven parliamentary seats in the 1945 election, 
though Communism at that date was able to profit from the military 
prest ge gained by the Soviet Union during the war. In the previous 
elections (1936) Communists shared with Quisling’s Nasjonal Samling 


the dubious distinction of complete failure to return a single candidate. As 
Communist members of the Storting, the Conservatives 
now have 26 and the Liberals 20, while the orthodox Labour Party have 
76. Communists therefore stand a bad fourth on the list, and their 
political influence would not seem to be impressive. In these circum- 
stances, I prefer the estimate made by a Norwegian friend—a judge of the 
“There is hardly any 


wainst eleven 


country in Europe—with the possible exception of England—where the 
weak as they are in Norway.”—Yours faithfully, 
G. M. GarHorne-Harpy. 


Communists are as 


Donnington Priory, Newbury. 


THE CHURCH IN FRANCE 


I am one of those who are very grateful to Canon Roger Lloyd 
for his penetrating article on France Pays de Mission ?— . book I have 
known of since its publication in 1943 but have not yet read. The 
resulting correspondence has dwelt wholly on the great work being done 
in the industrial areas by Roman Catholics, to whom all honour is due. 
But so far no mention has been made of the work of the Protestants ; and 
no discussion with the title The Church in France can ignore the Eglise 
Réformée de France. It is true that the Protestants of France are a 
small fraction numerically ; they are perhaps one in forty of the popula- 
tion. But spiritually (and culturally) they count for ten times their number 

especially since the Occupation and the Liberation. Their magnificent 
share in the Resistance brought them admiring recognition from thousands 
who had hardly been aware of them before, and who asked them frankly 
ibout their radiant faith. And the Eglise Réformée has in these latter 
years been increasingly filled with power and fervour in evangelisation. 
She uses every method. Two of her regular 
movements—the Mission Centrale Evangélique, which has just celebrated 
its hundredth anniversary, and the McAll Mission. Both of these work 
tirelessly and successfully in town and country and even by special barges 
on the great waterways. Last autumn the largest covered area i Paris, 
the “ Vel’d’Hiv’” or Winter Gardens, was crowded every night for a 
week by men and women from the streets, persuaded to learn at any 
rate what Christianity stood for ; and this was supplemented by out-door 
meetings where genteel people like bank-managers spoke at street-corners. 

Count Albrecht Montgelas holds that whar is to save Christianity in 
Europe from becoming “an inarticulate minority in a spiritual ghetto, 
if not in the catacombs, is not the conversion of individuals among those 
proletarian masses, but the conversion of theic world.” It is difficult to 
agree with that statement as it stands. But Protestants are in fact using 


Sire, 


activities are home mission 
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the methods he describes and commends, those of the “prétres en veston”, 
priests in working men’s clothes. For the Eglise Réformée has a great 
youth movement known as CIMADE—Comité Inter-Mouvement 
Auprés des Evacués. It was founded at the outbreak of war by that most 
gallant girl, Madeleine Barot, who wrested from Vichy permission to be 
interned in a concentration camp in the French Pyrenees, that she might 
bring material comfort and spiritual strength to the thousands of wretched 
castaways behind its wires. CIMADE has grown into a great evangelising 
movement on the “cell” system, and is doing magnificent work in the 
still-derelict areas of Northern France, and in the industrial regions. It 
acts through small teams of young men and women, who live with, and 
as, the people they are working amongst. And wherever they go they 
have in very truth formed in every human community “a Christian cell 
which shall form a radiant and radiating community of dynamic 
force.” That is part of the passage translated by Canon Lloyd from 
France Pays de Mission?. The words I have left out are “ with the help 
of a priest"; because CIMADE believes that where there are simply 
not enough priests or pastors for the vast work (and where are there, 
today?) the saving power of Christ is still available through everyone who 
believes in His name, and that from groups like theirs He forms His 
Church, in France and in all the world.—Yours faithfully. 
Jessie ForsytH ANDREWS, 
Honorary Secretary of the Anglo-French Christian Fellowship in 
association with the British Council of Churches. 
Rose Cottage, Kings Langley, Herts. 


SUICIDE AND INSANITY 


Six,—Janus objects to the practice of bringing in verdicts of “ suicide 
while of unsound mind,” but surely, so long as all persons convicted of 
attempted suicide are classed as criminal lunatics, such a finding is the 
only one which is legally possible Indeed, any other would make an 
unfair and illogical distinction between successful and unsuccessful 
suicides. Incidentally I believe that a person who commits a murder 
and then tries to kill himself is liable to be hanged for the murder. It 
would therefore seem (since lunatics are not liable for capital punishment) 
that murderers are the only suicides who are sane—according to the 
law.—Yours faithfully, E. S. 


Sir,—The words of the late William Temple are a pleasing answer to 
Violet Hammersley's condenination of voluntary death. In a letter 
written in November, 1938, the Archbishop takes a different view. 
“The ideally right course, at which alone a Christian may rightly aim, 
would be to refuse to take advantage of this permission (i.e., to take his 
own life) and leave himself in God’s hands. On the other hand, I 
should not want to condemn as in any conspicuous way sinful a person 
who gav- way to the temptation of incurable pain There are 
always many grades of wrongness and it would seem to me monstrous 
either to say that the practice of euthanasia could be absolutely right for 
the Christian or to say that it ranked with suicide committed in order 
to escape disgrace or something of that sort.” Janus is certainly not 
alone in his unwillingness to condemn.—Yours faithfully, 


Wynnstay, Edward Avenue, Camberley. NORMAN C. RIMMER. 


Sir,— By abandoning his principles Socrates could have escaped the death 
penalty, but I never have heard it suggested that he committed suicide. 
When the intellectually brilliant choose self-annihilation to an existence 
dispossessed of the factors essential to the thinking mind, they display a 
very high degree of moral courage and their death should not be regarded 
as a criminal act. I must further own to a degree of admiration for the 
Roman stoicism, so well exemplified by Shakespeare.— 

“Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius: 

Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong.” 
—Yours faithfully, H. De B. SAUNDERs. 

Wyiderne, Bridge Street, Gt. Kimble, Nr. Aylesbury, Bucks. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


Sir,—It is clear that your correspondent, “ Headmaster,” is totally un- 
acquainted with the aim and purpose of a junior school. The main 
care of a primary school is to supply children with a balanced education 
and, unlike the grammar school, to devote equal attention to the child’s 
physical, intellectual, moral and emotional needs. Teachers in primary 
schools do not apologise for the fact that in recent years the amount of 
time devoted to arithmetic and to written English has heen reduced 
Twenty vears’ experience of teaching in grammar schools has made me 
realise what well-balanced education the primary school provides. Only 
when primary schools set themselves to obtain “examination results ” 
does their work become sterile.-—Yours faithfully, H. R. Exersy. 
Mettisfou: C. of E. School, Hampshire. 
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Sir,—I read with surprise the statement by your correspondent, Mr. G, 
W. R. Thomson, in reference to the consecration of Matthew Parker as 
Archbishop, that “ All the recognised beoks of reference state categorically 
that not one of the four bishops who are alleged to have consecrated 
Parker—namely Barlow, Scory, Coverdale and Hodgkin—was himself 
consecrated.” In one well-known book of reference, the History of the 
Church of England by Henry Offley Wakeman, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, it is stated on page 313 as follows: “On the 17th 
December, 1559 |Parker] was consecrated according to the new ordinal 
in Lambeth Chapel by Barlow Bishop of Bath and Wells, Scory Bishop 
of Chichester, Coverdale Bishop of Exeter, and Hodgkin Suffragan 
Bishop of Thetford. Of these Barlow and Hodgkin had been con- 
secrated according to the Sarum rite, Coverdale and Scory according to 
the ordinal of 1550.”—Yours faithfully, E. E. WELBY-EVERaArD, 
Gosberton, Lincolnshire. 


CLOGS AND SHAWLS 


Sir,—Some time ago you published an article of mine called Speech 
Day. It concerned a North Country school but gave no names whatever, 
The Corporation of Rochdale, however, have taken it unto themselves 
and have instructed the Chairman of their Publicity Committee to send 
me the following delightful letter, which I think for more reasons than 
one deserves a wider notice. 

“ Dear Sir, 

Your reference to the Headmaster’s report in the Spectator jis 
excellent reading and much appreciated, but I am sorry you gave the 
impression that Rochdale is a town of ‘clogs and shawls.’ This 
is quite an erroneous description and is regarded as a reflection on 
the town. These articles of wear have been discarded long ago and 
the prevailing fashion, even with mill employees, is that of hats and 
shoes, which are now general. The popular conception of Souther- 
mers regarding Lancashire needs correction and I hope you will 
pardon my calligg your attention to this.”"—Yours, etc., 

Cheshunt College, Cambridge. A. VicToR MuRRAY 


RADIO NEWSPAPERS 


Sir,—There is one point in Mr. J. A. Stevenson’s article on Radio 
Newspapers which is not quite clear. “ Anyone,” he says, “ who aspires 
to be a publisher and can command $25,000 can embark on the home- 
facsimile newspaper business. He has no problems about delivery and 
need noi worry about newsprint quotas, because the reader buys his own 
paper.” Quite so, but where would the revenue come from to keep the 
radio-newspaper going? ‘That would seem to be a more serious problem 
than either newsprint quotas or delivery.—Yours faithfully, 
Wood Royd, Norton Tower, Halifax. A. S. JACKSON. 


THE BIBLE: A NEW TRANSLATION 


Sir,—The discussion of Bible language, which is opened again by the pro- 
posal for a new translation, too often, it seems to me, assumes the inability 
of ordinary persons to understand a few technical terms. There are certain 
matters germane to the Biblical text which-can only be called by their 
correct names. We do not accuse a newspaper of being obscure because 
it reports news in technical terms. Take this sentence from a recent 
Spectator, for example, apropos of the U.S. Labour Bill: “It bans all 
strikes arising out of disputes between unions; it imposes a federal in- 
junction of 75 days on all strikes harmful to the public health, safety cr 
welfare; and as in the pre-Taff Vale era in Britain, it makes unions liable 
to suits for damages.” It is full of technical terms, but I find nothing 
wrong with it. 

The Bible until recent years was read daily and appreciated by millions 
of poorly educated persons as almost their only book. The technical 
terms spoke of living experience and faith to them. They were interested 
in the Bible as the modern man is interested in the more complicated 
technicalities of engineering or the new language of pools and betting. 
While I believe a moderate revision of the Bible is desirable, the main 
trouble about its language surely is not the words, but the lack of interest 
in and experience of the faith and truth it reveals. The pleasantest 
modern version of the New Testament I know is The Book of Books 
published by the Lutterworth Press in 1938, printed attractively as an 
ordinary book and using the Authorised Version as far as normal intelligi- 
bility and correctness allow.—Yours faithfully, F. N. JAMES. 

35 Heathfield Road, Croydon. 


S1r,—Last week I bought a copy of a new edition of Peake’s Commentary 
which may be described as “a good txtual commentary embodying the 
most recent scholarship.” It is in one very bulky volume, but I do not 
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think you could condense its matter any further and still produce a satis- 
factory commentary. The price is one guinea.—Yours faithfully, 
R. A. MacDonato 
King’s Coppice, 190, College Road, Dulwich, S.E.21. 


BLOOD SPORTS AND THE B.B.C. 


Mr. L. C. Lloyd asks if any mention of foxhunting and coursing is 
to be banned from the air. “ Such suppression would be both stupid and 
dishonest,” he comments. But is it not stupid and dishonest for the 
B.B.C. to repeatedly broadcast hunting propaganda and to absolutely re- 
fuse any opportunity to this society (or any other society, or anyone) to 
put the case against hunting? ‘That the B.B.C. refuse to allow the case 
against hunting to be put is a fact. I have approached the B.B.C. a number 
of times and each time have had a refusal. It leaves me wondering if the 
B.B.C. is affiliated to the British Field Sports Society or the Masters of 
Foxhounds’ Association! The B.B.C. seem to think that there is scant 
opposition to hunting and coursing. ‘hat about the 380 M.P.’s who 
have promised to support a Parliamentary Bill for the abolition of these 
pastimes ?—Yours faithfully, E. G. Bartow. 
League to Abolish Cruel Sports, 
9 St. James Road, Harpenden, Herts. 


Sire, 


PROTESTANT 


Sixe,—That the word “ Protestant” had the sense, of one who asserts, or 
affirms, is shown, I think, conclusively by the first two lines of Herrick’s 
best-known poem. 
“ Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be.” 
The whole poem is, in fact, just one long assertion.—Yours faithfully, 
Ll, Ambrose Place, Worthing A. R. Criprs 


A GERMAN NEWS LETTER 


Sie,—May I, through the courtesy of your columns, 
readers on behalf of a German friend of mine, a young publisher, an 
economist by training, son of a well-known clerical family, who might 
well play a significant part in the re-education and re-orientation of the 
German public, both ecclesiastical and secular. He has planned to pub- 
lish digests of news from home and abroad with informed comment and 
criticism and to serve his readers in a way not entirely unlike our 
Christian News-Letter. For this work he requires urgently periodicals 
ind magazines as well as the weekly editions of our leading daily papers. 
His range of subjects will be as wide as possible; therefore reading 
matter of a technical nature on philosophy, theology, economics, medicine, 
law and especially of course on politics would be most welcome. I may 
add that the occupation authorities have certified in writing that they 
would welcome this kind of publicity warmly, and have supplied the 
licences required. All depends now on whether reading matter from 
ibroad can be made available regularly. Your readers will be aware 
that my friend is unable to obtain the material by himself owing to the 
I would gladly undertake to forward any 
IRMGARD P. BootH. 


ippeal to your 


present currency restrictions. 
literature that is sent to my address.—Yours, etc., 
15 The Ridgeway, N.W.11. 








Life in Russia 
JOHN LAWRENCE 


@ This is not a political book, but it seeks to tell us how 
the ordinary Russian lives, how he is housed; how and 
what he eats; about his clothes and his amusements ; 
about the schools and the theatres, the collective farms 
and the shops; and what he thinks about the world 
beyond the Russian frontiers. It is an exceedingly human 
story and is packed with everyday detail. It should go 
a long way to dispel the illusions created by political 
differences. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Two preservers of wild life in very different parts of the world have 
assured me within the space of one week that people are growing 
kinder. -In a world distinctly short of good news, even to hear such 4 
sentiment is refreshing. The ome assurance came from a watcher ip 
1 Norfolk bird sanctuary. As a sleuth, if not in other ways, he finds his 
work rather lighter. The illicit searchers for eggs, or sometimes the young, 
of such comparatively rare birds as the Marsh or Montague’s Harrier 
or the Roseate Tern are distinctly fewer than they used to be, though 
a few grim exceptions have occurred. More than this: 
beautiful which Norfolk 
perhaps districts of the world excels, have an infectious and contagious 
character. The neighbours, too, acquire the sanctuary habit, and the 
rare birds are less likely to be shot in the neighbourhood of the sanc- 
tuaries than in other less happy districts. This does not of course 
mean that the watcher is less needed. He is essential, and the intimacy 
of his knowledge is of the highest importance to naturalists in general, 
Since this is $0, it is something of a slur on 
xf the watchers and the maintenance of 
these Hickling and White-Slea especially, should fall 
very largely on Norfolk itself. One Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Trust much more widely supported. The sanctuaries have 
their pilgrims from an immensely wide circle. 


these strings of 


sanctuaries, in above all other counties of 


ind to science itself. 
naturalists that the expenses 
sanctuaries, 
would like to see the 


More Egrets 


The second piece of good news comes from a naturalist who has just 
returned to South America He tells me: “A gaining 
ground rapidly is the small egret, or Mirasol. The breeding plumage 
at one time was worth 6,000 Argentine dollars or £380 sterling the 


species now 


kilogram. Today they are not worth the ammunition spent on shooting 
The little-known large egrets also are plentiful. Their plumage 
about half that of the bird.” This 
at long last women have been persuaded to 
in the breeding 
humanitarian 


them. 
was worth smaller undecubtedly 
carries the inference that 
which are produced only 
season) as a mnilliner’s ornament. Our 
R.S.P.B., which have been hammering at the subject for years, deserve 
full credit for their successful This naturalist, who has 
been interested in game-preservation all his life, rejoiced to find on 
his return to Paraguay that the nutria, much sought after for its fur, 
was still common. The market of course is the great enemy of preser- 
vation. The one animal in Paraguay that seems to be in danger of 
extinction is the water-hog, largest of all the rodents, for the reason that 
there is an increasing demand for the leather made from its hide. 


refuse to wear egret plumes 
societies, the 


persistence. 


A Cuckoo Experiment 


It has been suggested that those who find young cuckoos in a nest 
before they have murdered their fellow nestlings should try the experi- 
ment of removing the youngster to an artificial nest placed near by. 
Would the foster mother prefer the cuckoo to her own young? The 
young cuckoo loses after a few days the intense irritability which makes 
it eject its neighbours and would presumably “consent to a mutual 
relationship ” if that deadly interval could be bridged. This view has 
been strengthened, I believe, by the discovery (not-so great a rarity as is 
suggested) of two young cuckoos in one nest. They were hatched at 
different dates and neither threw out the other. Cuckoos are veiy 
numerous this year and must have destroyed many broods of meadow 
pipits; but in spite of this enemy the pipits remain in large numbers, not 
least in the North-West where cuckoos, as Wordsworth knew, throng 


. 


In My Garden 


It is interesting to note how garden affected by new 


crops are 


mechanical discoveries. The increase of canning has led to the increase 
of certain particular varieties, for example of raspberries and such 
us are more easily preserved, and cominuous pressure is put upon 


growers to choose such sorts. The popularity of the cloche has favoured 
the new type of bush tomato. At the moment vigorous research 15 
being made into varieties of strawberry especially suitable to cloche 
cultivation. The pity is that the trade desires earliness above all other 
qualities. Somewhing indifferent, if it is premature, is more valuable thaa 
something good. The amateur will more wiscly plump for flavour— 
and yield; and in these regards among strawberries Royal Sovereiga 
remains among the best W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


° . ° 
Courrier Francais 
. 
(This is the second of the letters on current French books which the 
Stendhalian scholar, M. Henri Martineau, is contributing to The Spectator 
at regular intervals. His first Paris letter appeared in The Spectator for 


May 9 





} 


M. Pau VIALAR has already made his name as a successful novelist. 
He is now producing, episodically, one of those long, many-volumed 
10vels fashionable in France which we call roman-fleuves. La mort 
est un commencement (Domat) is the enigmatic title of his latest book 
I am told it will take six volumes to complete it ; the third of these has 
just appeared. But M. Vialar does succeed in riveting our attention ; 
we shall not give up until he has published his last page. This large 
novel ts a detailed description of the life of an enfant du siécle. And 
how moving it is, this account of the existence of one of our own 
contemporaries—the hopes, the exciiements, the experiences common 
to the majority of French people today. The book opens tragi- 
comically—it is like one of those grotesque masks in which the 
mouth grins while the cyes are filled with tears. This is the Bal 
des Sauvages in which the hero’s few weeks of war in 1940 are 
described—before he is taken, a prisoner, to Germany. In prison 
he begins to go back over his childhood memories in the clos des trois 
maisons, The cycle of his youth ends with a visit to England, and 
the moment in which he embarks at dawn for the 1914-1918 war, 
1 volunteer at the age of eighteen. This, you feel, is a profoundly 
human, fascinating and moving piece of work. 

We too have had our Ariel—a poet who seemed to prefer to 
play, to dream, to laugh, to concoct fantasies ; but who could also 
show the evil forces of destiny at work, families quarrelling, the 
triumph of death—al] without losing a jot of his grace or of his 
lyricism. Jean Giraudoux died two years ago; they have just 
published l’Apollon de Bellac (Grasset), a one-act play of his which 
nobody knew. The Apollo of Bellac does not, of course, exist in 
fact. Giraudoux disinterred him from antiquity for our benefit and 
for his own purposes. The function of the Apollo of Bellac is simply 
to remind women “ that they are here on earth to tell men that they 
are handsome. And those who are to tell men this the most fre- 
quently must be themselves the most beautiful. And, anyway, it is 
exactly those women who do say it.” Giraudoux’s little play is a 
mere trifle, a divertissement, but perfectly enchanting at that. 

In Le roman d’Aissé (Société d’éditions littéraires frangaises) the 
two brothers Jerome and Jean Tharaud (both of them members of the 
Académie Francaise) are writing in the réle of witnesses as much as 
of literary historians. Their style is magical. Both of them were 
once secretaries to Maurice Barrés. They remained in the circle of 
his most intimate friends, and they have already written, both lightly 
and seriously, of this distinguished literary figure. In their new work 
certain traits of Barrés are especially emphasised, certain hitherto 
unknown aspects are described. But this time Maurice Barrés is not 
all by himself ; the mobile face of the Comtesse de Noailles forms a 
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The President of the Burns Federation writing 
about the first novel, The Wind that Shakes the 
Barley, said, “* This beautifully written book is 
the finest and most vivid study of the poet 
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pendant to his portrait. The whole story of that long, troubled and 
tempestuous amitié d’dme, luminous with sincerity, is retold in this 
little book. 

There is no need to remind English readers how interesting a 
graphy of Marshal Foch must be, but I cannot help drawing attention 
to the importance of General Weygand’s Foch (Flammarion). The 
author is an experienced writer on military subjects, and the best 
qualified man in the world to deal with this particular one. We aj] 
remember the part which Weygand played at the side of the 
generalissimo of the Allied armies in the 1914-18 war. During tl 
terrible months he was able to approach Foch at any moment of the 
day—Foch, that exceptionally gifted being who was then carrying 
the universe on his shoulders. What better conditions could there 
be for taking stock of individual character, for sceing Foch’s 
qualities of leadership, for appreciating his sense of strategy and his 
gift for sizing men up? General Weygand is himself an eminent 
soldier. No one is better placed than he to explain the sweep of 
operations trom the Marne to the Battle of France, or to show 
in which way and against what perpetual odds the unity of command 
was born. He has not allowed Foch’s rdle at the armistice and during 
the peace negotiations to overshadow the true story of his stormy 
relations with Clemenceau The whole book is lightened by 
those personal anecdotes which give a biography of this kind depth 
and life. 

Not long ago I happened to write about the numerous, meticulous 
studies of the life and works of Henri Beyle which have been coming 
out during the last few years. I said that in my opinion these books 
heralded an era in which Stendhal’s achievement would at last be 
really and thoroughly assessed. In the Oxford periodical, French 
Studies, a reviewer (otherwise most indulgent to me) declared that 
he did not agree. Today my contention receives firm support from 
M. Maurice Bardéche. In the first place, M. Bardéche has stated 
that these biographical studies are indispensable to anyone trying to 
understand Stendhal’s work and thought ; and in the second he has 
now himself produced in Stendhal Romancier (La Table Ronde), 
just the kind of major work to which I was looking forward. Needless 
to say, he has not exhausted the Stendhalian domain, but his sane, 
precise analyses do bring new light to bear on the great novelist—a 
strong light of originality, an adroit way of posing problems and of 
solving them. The new conclusions he has reached can be definitely 
regarded as so much new ground conquered: they quite distinctly 
add to our knowledge of the author of the Chartreuse de Parme. In 
a thesis which aroused justifiable attention, M. Maurice Bardéche had 
previously examined Balzac Romancier ; now, enriched by his own 
experience of life and by further reflection, he gives us something far 
more rounded and also more austere—in a word something more alive. 
He has realised (and he makes us do so too) that the aimless, groping 
years of Stendhal’s youth were not years wasted. When the future 
author of the Rouge et Noir and of Lucien Leuwen turned from 
play-writing to the construction of novels, all his earlier experiments 
were of use to him. He knew his job, he had acquired a deeper 
knowledge of men; his theory of the human soul was already 
developed within him, and the writer who had begun fumblingly 
could now compose with lightness and ease. These findings confirm 
everything that was first suggested (by Jean Prévost) about the 
development of Stendhal. 

In the course of his analyses M, Bardéche makes the good point 
that Stendhal had a contempt for the purely imaginative. He states, 
and brings up evidence in proof, that the novelist always needed 
to take some actual situation as a starting-point for his work. He 
always began with a framework which suited his taste, but which he 
did not have to think up for himself. Choosing some story of real life, 
Stendhal excelled in disentangling it, giving it some explanation 
far more logical, and sometimes even more plausible, than anything 
that had actually occurred. He hardly invented any part of the basic 
structure of his stories, but he showed his powers in filling in the 
details from his teeming imagination. The more unnecessary some 
real episode might seem, the more cleverly he would unearth its 
hidden possibilities, M. Bardéche has fully grasped the contradic- 
tions inherent in Stendhal’s character—a writer both contem- 
plative and impulsive, sersual and ethereal, a caustic observer of life, 
but a dreamer, too. M. Bardéche would not contradict me if I said 
that, in spite of a few crude phrases in his letters and private papers, 
Stendhal, more than almost any other novelist, respects the sensibili- 
ties of his readers, showing a soul at once passionate and shy. Hand 
in hand with his adoration of women went a charming, fresh love for 
children. These contradictions of Stendhal’s character are all 
described in M. Bardéche’s book. They give it its true weight and 
its very real value. es Se: Se 
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Thinking things out... 


If you are one of those who like to think 
things out for themselves and come to their own 
conclusions, the Conservative Political Centre 
Bookshops can help you. One part of our ser- 
vice is to provide the books, white papere and 
reports you need if you are to know the facts 
that lie behind present-day world events. We 
will also be glad to tell you about books on any 


subject of particular interest to you. 
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How to Use Books 


LIONEL McCOLVIN 


A guide to the use of books and libraries by the Chief 
Librarian of Westminster. Second edition. National Book 
League. 6s. net 


How to Find Out 
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A survey of the sources of information available to the 
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Lecky’s Letters 

A Victorian Historian. Private Letters of W. E. H. Lecky, 1859-1878. 
Edited by H. Montgomery Hyde. (Home and Van Thal. 6s.) 
“ AVANT de partir de Bagnéres de Bigorre visitez les grottes de Bédat.” 
Even after twenty years one seems to recall that notice at the entry 
to a wood to the left of the casino where on gala nights an open-air 
cinema functioned or one danced the Java (a dance I have never 
heard of since). But nobody told those of us who were aspiring 
young historians attending a course that in this Pyrenean town the 
great Lecky wrote The History of the Rise and Influence of the 
Spirit of Rationalism in Europe, the bock that first brought him 
fame. That is one of the facts disclosed by this entertaining little 
collection of Lecky’s letters to a cousin, admirably edited and 
produced. In his days, more kindly to the rentier, one could set 
about being a historian in a leisurely way, and, if one were born 
lucky, have time to develop one’s craft. Lecky, after being educated 
at Dublin University, decided to go abroad “until he could make 
up his mind on the choice of a career.” On returning to Ireland 
at the age of twenty-four he was still uncertain, but he wrote to his 
cousin that “the only two things I should in the least care for are 
a seat in Parliament or a position as an author.” In the end he 
obtained both positions. He devoted himself earnestly to becoming 
a historian: for light reading he commended Shakespeare, and 
counselled the acquisition of miscellaneous knowledge by making 
good use of “the spare five minutes.” Learning to write he found 
a struggle, and was on occasion in despair. “I can’t write 
books anyone will read,” he observed in 1862 ; but four years later, 
after his first success, he advised his cousin: “If you could buy 
at once a quire of foolscap and begin at once scribbling according 
to your present imperfect lights, you would probably find other and 
brighter lights to follow.” 

To Lecky “the supreme virtue of a historian is truthfulness,” and 
the value of history was to enable “us . . . to look beyond the 
smoke and turmoil of our petty quarrels and to detect in the slow 
movements of the past the great permanent forces that are steadily 
bearing nations onwards to improvement or decay.” Fascinated by 
the moral side of history—in his earliest youth he had thought to 
be a clergyman—he believed in writing history in all its aspects, and, 
though a conscientious researcher among documents, he did not allow 
himself to be seduced by the fureur de linédit. That is why, even 
though, for all his hard work, ne never became a stylist or attempted 
to imitate the flash and flight of Macaulay or Carlyle, his books 
are still fascinating. Moreover, one recalls in reading these lively 
letters his genuine gift for irony; perhaps one may say that this 
was part of the stock-in-trade of the best Victorian historians, though 
it is a gift less valued today 

But above all, in closing this book, one reflects how happy Lecky 
was to have had such ample time to write his histories. Even 
becoming a Member of Parliament was but “a terrible interruption 
to literature” ; yet it was the kind of club distinguished gentlemen 
joined. But Lecky did not have to teach assiduous young women 
armed with formidable notebooks or lecture six times a week or 
earn a living as a journalist as well as researching and writing and re- 
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writing. Those of us with an itch or conscience who strive to be 

historians might surely be very much better if we could but Stay 

with a box of books in Bagnéres de Bigorre as long as we fancied, 
Maurice AsuHtey. 


Blood and Guts 


The Man in a Helmet: the Life of General Patton. 

Wellard. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 
IN reading this life of the American General Patton one is irre. 
sistibly reminded of our own Picton, who commanded a division in 
the Peninsula and at Waterloo. Wellington called Picton “a rough, 
foul-mouthed devil as ever lived,” and Kincaid could write of the 
voice of Sir Thomas Picton at the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo 
“with the power of twenty trumpets proclaiming damnation to all 
and sundry”; Patton also believed that “you can’t run an army 
without profanity.” Picton’s torture of a mulatto woman in Trinidad 
gave his enemizs the same sort of opportunity as Patton’s slapping 
of a soldier’s face gave to his. Both men were strict disciplinarians, 
and their strength lay in the technical handling of troops rather 
than in high strategy. Their main point of difference was in out- 
ward appearance ; Picton was careless and unmilitary in his dress, 
while Patton revelled in uniform, with his gold helmet, studded 
pistols and twenty-four stars. Each of them won both hate and 
affection from the men they commanded, and both suffered from a 
certain sense of frustration. 

Mr. Wellard’s book is mainly a study of Patton’s personality, and 
he explains it as being due to a nihilistic love of war for its own 
sake. The theory, at any rate, hangs together and makes a readable 
book. Whether it is true or not is difficult to say. Patton’s per- 
sonality seems to have been too complex to assess by any simple 
psychological! formula ; his reply from Valhalla to Mr. Wellard would 
certainly be interesting if unprintable. 

On the military side the book is less successful. The excuse for 
Patton is that he was a good, even indispensable, soldier ; and cer- 
tainly Eisenhower and Marshall thought so. But this book does not 
succeed in bringing together the evidence for Patton’s generalship. 
It contains a number of elementary errors, some of which may be 
accidental, but some of which are obviously deliberate. For instance, 
it may not matter much to describe Alexander as the commander 
of the First Army in Tunisia, but it does matter a great deal to say 
that Montgomery commanded the Second British Army in the in- 
vasion of Normandy and leave out the essential fact that he was 
responsible for all ground forces during the invasion. Even more 
important than the errors are the omissions. The campaign in Sicily 
is dismissed in a few trite pages, yet it was that campaign that 
confirmed Eisenhower in his opinion of Patton’s capacity as an army 
commander. And, instead of analysing the part played by the 
Third Army in the overthrow of the Rundstedt offensive, Mr. 
Wellard simply takes the opportunity of making a few sly digs at 
Bradley and Montgomery, odd touches of Ingersoll-and-water. Mr. 
Wellard, in short, is hardly competent to write General Patton’s 
biography. As a man, Patton was perhaps an eccentric survival of 
the past, but it is as a soldier that he must be judged, and his present 
biographer is very far from being his professional peer. 

S. H. F. JoHNsTon 


By James 


A New Pausanias 
Hellenic Travel. By W. A. Wigram. 


Dr. WIGRAM was a familiar figure to those who, before the war, weit 
able to spend three weeks’ holiday on a Hellenic Travellers’ cruise. 
Perched astride a block of Pentelic marble, or crouching over the 
dead fumes of the Delphic oracle, he would weave a web of words 
over his sun-baked audiences. Then off the gaily coloured columa 
of undergraduates and spinsters would go, tripping across the hot 
dust and thyme of a classic site, to Dr. Wigram’s next self-chosen 
pulpit. He knew his subject backwards. By a dozen sentences, 4 
nod of the beard, whole temples would be recreated out of a pile 
of tumbled masonry, and crowded once more with strings of sup- 
pliants. Here at last, one felt, is a guide who is not bored by his 
subject, and takes pains and pleasure in imparting information. 
Deprived by the war of the opportunity for field-lecturing, Dr. 
Wigram has described in this book the main classical and mediacval 
sites which the Hellenic Travellers were apt to visit. Athens fills 
the first three chapters, then Delphi, Olympia, Corinth, Epidauros, 
Crete and Constantinople ; but not the Aegean islands, the Dode- 
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THE ROAD TO MATURITY 


Edited ly 
EDWARD F. GRIFFITH 


author of Modern Marriage, etc. 






This important and timely book on the subject of youth and 
sex education contains a Foreword by Sir Richard Livingstone 
and contributions by ten other authorities well known in every 
2nd _ edition. 7s. 6d. 


field of education. 


ENGLISH THOUGHTIN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


D. C. SOMERVELL 





SoD 


A “companion ” to the study of either History or of Literature, 
giving a general picture of the period in its intellectual and 


. Sth edition. 8s. Gd. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE RUSSIAN NOVEL 


JANKO LAVRIN 


aspects. 


‘To study it is not only to experience a high literary pleasure, 
but to enter into the innermost spirit of Russia.” Manchester 
4th edition. 7s. 6d. 
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FREDERICK 


THE FOUR PATHS OF PILGRIMAGE 
Newton Wethered 

Pilgrimages were among the earliest travels and this book is a 

fascinating account of centres of pilgrimages all over the world 


from Mecca to Rome, from Jerusalem to holy places in these islands, 
10s. 6d. 


WHAT SPORT |! C. H. Kennard 


A life time of sport of every kind is recounted by the well-known 
writer on sporting matters, and contributor to Comiry Life. 
105. 6d. 


yt} > ] 
Lilusirated 


THE HAPPY CRICKETER “Country Vicar” 


the 
Birmingham Post. This volume of cricket 


“He writes with the charm that should be characteristic of 


genuine cricket-lover ” 





Robertson-Glasgow in the 
8s. 6d. 


reminiscences is described by R. C. 


Observer as “‘ this delightful book.” 


THIS IS ENGLAND 


England at work and play, in the towns and countryside, and Mr, 


Frederick Cowles 


Cowles is well known for his ability in describing the little-known and 
unusual features of the land. 
8s. 6d. 


Lilustrated Second Edition 


THE FACE WITHOUT A FROWN 
Iris Leveson Gower 
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canese or Troy. In his wanderings between the more famous sites 
Dr. Wigram calls at the lesser-known places—places like the temple 
at Bassae, which is still only approachable by a three-hour mule-ride, 
or Sphacteria, where the fourth book of Thucydides is sharpened 
into sudden relief, for nothing there has changed in over two 
thousand years, even the ruined wall where the Spartans made their 
last stand. It is in these passages that Dr. Wigram is at his best. 
He gives that sense of effort and reward which accompanies the 
search for historical sites—the hours of painful wandering over hills 
guarded by horrible dogs and shepherds who speak in broad 
American, and then finally the loneliness of the site itself, the recol- 
lection of the associated tragedy (for one thinks of Greece in those 
terms), the wheel of curlews and the outline of a distant promontory 
falling sharply into the sea. Dr. Wigram misses none of these 
effects. He has a fine sense of history, a fine feeling for scenery. 
He makes the point, so rightly, that, though they talked so little 
about the beauty of Nature, the Greeks were by no means indifferent 
to the siting of their monuments. Aegina, Sunium, Eleusis, the 
Acropolis itself, were beautiful before they were beautified, and there 
is a harmony between the outlines of the natural rock and the 
buildings it was made to carry. 

Dr. Wigram’s well-remembered style has lost nothing in the 
absence of his spoken word. His lectures are transformed, but not 
frozen, into print. Here you will find his geniality, his love of a 
good story, his gift for wedding a remote incident to an actual 
scene, even, one must fairly add, his occasional facetiousness (the 
“by this hangs a tale” touch). All these elements combine to make 
him the new Pausanias (whom indeed he cites as his chief authority), 
sometimes irritating, always informative, never dull. Yet it is 
scarcely a book to read at home with no Grand Tour in prospect: it 
is a book to re-read after one’s return, should one ever go: or, better 
still, to read in a deck-chair on a real deck, chapter by chapter, on 
the eve of one’s arrival at Itea, Piraeus or the Golden Horn. But 
for the unfortunate lack of site-plans (there is only one general map 
of Greece and a plan of the Acropolis), it would serve equally well 
as a guide-book on the spot. But there, one hopes, will be Dr. 
Wigram himself, mounting once more the improvised rostrum of a 
fallen architrave. NiGet NICOLSON 


Babouvism 
The Babeuf Plot: The Making of Republican Legend. By David 
Thomson. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuts is a short introduction (106 pages) to two themes: the story 
of Babeuf’s life and of the conspiracy of which he was the centre, 
and the description and explanation of a subsequent “ republican 
legend” connected with Babeuf. Readers already grateful to Dr. 
Thomson for helpful introductions to the politics of the Third 
Republic in earlier books will be further grateful to him for the 
short note on authorities with which the present book ends ; but 
it is unfortunate that the book itself is not fuller and clearer. It 
is clear on the doctrines and events of the 1796 attempt to take the 
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Revolution a step further. In the words of the manifesto drawn up 
by the plotters, there was to be “another revolution far greater, far 
more solemn,” aimed at “something more sublime and more just, 
The common good or the community of goods.” Babeuf and his 
associates sought to encompass this further revolution by methods 
that are now only too familiar—the concentration of power in a small 
central committee and the undermining of the machinery of State 
through infiltration by revolutionary agents. The conspiracy failed 
because of internal dissensions and insufficient precautions against 
police spies, The trial of the conspirators provided publicity for their 
doctrines, and the execution of Babeuf provided a potential martyr. 
The account of the earliest phase of Babouvism is also clear ; one of 
Babeuf’s accomplices, Phillipe Buonarroti, wrote an account of the 
conspiracy, and in his own person linked it with Italian and French 
revolutionary movements in the first forty years of the nineteenth 
century. 

It is after this point that the story becomes less clear, and readers 
are likely to wish that it had been told with more detail. The 
“ legend,” says Dr. Thomson in his preface, is a “ different story and 
separate accretion to the historical fact of the Babeuf Plot.” Now 
when Dr. Thomson speaks of the “legend ” he seems to be referring 
to a tendency on the part of Radicals and Socialists in France to hark 
back to Babeuf as Labour men here may hark back to the Tolpuddle 
Martyrs. But the point of the book is apparently that there is more 
in it than just this. The legend, we are told, has distinct importance 
and interest because it casts some light on the meaning of 
republicanism and democracy in the Fourth French Republic. 
Perhaps its main importance, Dr. Thomson says, is “ that it has 
helped to strengthen the awareness of Frenchmen that democracy is 
something to be defended and fought for—if need be behind the barri- 
cades. ...It helps to explain, for example, French trade union 
preference for ‘ direct action’ rather than parliamentary politics. . . , 
It may well be that the legend of Babouvism no less than Marxism 
helped to create” the “divorce between the political and social 
strands of the great Revolutionary traditions.” Yet as these quota- 
tions imply what most people would have thought was the case— 
that the Babouvist tradition is only one tradition amongst others— 
and, as Dr. Thomson himself is careful to make this point, the final 
effect on the reader is, I am afraid, that while he knows he is to make 
something of this Babeuf legend he does not know how much he is 
to make of it. WILFRID Harrison. 


Journals Got Up 


Mathew Flinders’ Narrative of his Voyage in the Schooner Francis: 
1798. Preceded and followed by notes on Flinders, Bass, the wreck 
of the Sidney Cove, etc. By Geoffrey Rawson, with engravings by 
John Buckland Wright. (The Golden Cockerel Press. 88s. 

Tue exploration of Australia has remained an undeservedly obscure 

passage in the history of British seamanship and adventure. Captain 

Cook’s discoveries were so spectacular as to overshadow those of 

his successor. The reputations of those two heroic Lincolnshire 

seamen, Mathew Flinders, who charted vast tracts of the Australian 
coast, circumnavigated the continent, and spent six heart-breaking 
years in captivity on Mauritius during the war between France and 

England before he came home to die at the age of forty, and his 

friend and associate George Bass, who discovered the strait between 

Australia and Tasmania in the course of an almost recklessly 

courageous voyage in a whaleboat, have suffered accordingly. 

Mathew Flinders’ Narrative, now published in a limited edition, 
brings these two remarkable maritime explorers again to notice by 
presenting the unpublished journal of one of Flinders’ minor ex- 
peditions, Bass’s account of his whaleboat voyage, and accounts of 
the almost forgotten story of the wreck of the ‘Sidney Cove,’ the 
first ship to attempt to open trade between Bengal and Australia. It 
is encouraging, in this period of slipshod production, to see a volume 
devoted to historical research so handsomely turned out, beautifully 
printed on the finest paper, with spacious margins and a number of 
engravings by the able artist John Buckland Wright. The journals 
themselves are, however, indifferent reading. Jotted down under th 

strain of hardship, brief, bald and technical, they give but a dim 

idea of the historical adventures they record, and I cannot help 

wondering whether, in a time of paper shortage, they merit $0 
splendid a production when so many brilliantly written manuscripS 
of travel and exploration are still unpublished. 

More ambitious and colourful editing would be necessary to give 
them life ; for Mr. Geoffrey Rawson, author of the notes and con 
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necting commentary, uses what I may call the spotlight method of 
writing history, that is to say, describes each incident minutely with- 
out reference to its background. Although he is obviously in love 
with his subject, and his research is admirably careful and accurate 
(he has pointed out a bad error in Ernest Scott’s life of Flinders), his 
writing is too often uninspiring: “There are some aspects of Bass’s 
boat voyage worth noting, among them the weather he met and the 
strange adventures he encountered.” At times, too, his style lacks 
fastidiousness, for instance: “ Bass had won his spurs in 
Australian waters,” and a quotation from The Ancient Mariner 
which really ought to be banned from works on seamanship. Alone 
Mr. Buckland Wright, in his masterful engravings, gives an impres- 
sion of the ordeals and drama of exploring, the magnificence and 
formidability of the unexplored continent, which is lacking both in 
journals and commentary. 

While I feel that these journals, of undoubted interest to the 
historian, would have been better placed in the appendices to works 
on Flinders, Bass or the early development of Australia, I am bound 
to say that their presentation in this volume, though visually superb, 
might have been more careful. I cannot help criticising the map of 
the voyages for including too few of the place names mentioned in 
the text, and surely a glaring misprint in the opening sentence should 
have been avoided: “The principal feature of this volume is the 
printing in full of Mathew Flinders’ Narrative of his brief voyage 
in the schooner ‘Francis’ in 1788.” But the voyage took place 
in 1798. DorotHy CARRINGTON. 


Last Time 


Aspects of British Economic History, 1918-1925. 
(Macmillan. 15s.) 

In 1941 the Government, in a forward-looking spirit, invited Pro- 
fessor Pigou to collate the facts and expound the development of 
economic affairs in the years immediately following World War I. 
This book is the result. Breathing space, boom, slump and doldrums 
—such are the periods into which Professor Pigou divides the years 
under review. From the Armistice to April, 1919, breathing space ; 
for the next twelve months, boom, marked at each end by the re- 
spective upswing and downswing of the wholesale price and other 
indices ; from April, 1920, to late 1923, slump, with all the indices 
spiralling downwards ; from then on, doldrums, a period of sub- 
normal activity short of catastrophic depression but never attaining 
to prosperity before the new onslaught of the “ economic blizzard ” 
of the ‘thirties. Through these conveniently defined periods Pro- 
fessor Pigou pursues a succession of themes. He deals with em- 
ployment ; with the post-Armistice contraction in absolute volume 
and change in distribution, with the imperfect recovery during the 
boom, heavy shrinkage during the slump, and unsatisfactory stabilisa- 
tion, with an “intractable million” of unemployed, during the 
doldrums. He studies production, examining total physical output 
and its distribution between home and export markets, between 
capital and consumption goods, and between consumption and stocks. 
He pays especial attention to shipbuilding, housing and cotton 
exports. 


By A. C. Pigou. 
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Thence he turns to the course of Government intervention, Casting 
back over the war years to enumerate and evaluate the various con. 
trols and tracing the course of their disappearance. (He goes into 
considerably more detail over the industrial controls than over those 
affecting food or shipping, subjects already adequately handled 
other authorities.) He also discusses price restrictions, rationing and 
foreign trade policy. Next he deals with the monetary history of 
the period—the dollar-sterling relationship, the course of the Bank 
Rate, the movements of various significant indices (volume of cur. 
rency, of deposits, of clearings, size of the national money income)— 
and this leads on to a consideration of wages and prices. There 
follow two chapters on the causes and conditions of the boom and 
the slump, a brief enquiry into the relation between wage-rates and 
employment, and a final chapter, written after World War II had 
ended, on the upshot for real national wealth. Ample statistical 
matter is appended. 


Jobbing backwards is a notoriously unprofitable game, and Pro- 
fessor Pigou almost always avoids the temptation. But again and 
again, as one follows him from aspect to aspect of the last post-war 
period, one finds comparisons creeping into one’s mind. What would 
have happened if the Government had not, in 1919, divested itself 
with all possible speed of its powers of control, but had used them— 
how haltingly, how imperfectly, present experience may suggest—as 
an instrument of positive social policy? How would England have 
fared in the early 1920s under a cheap-money policy, instead of a 
Bank Rate of 7 per cent.2 What—a related question—would have 
been the results of a firm refusal to worry about the dollar exchange 
rate ; or, contrariwise, of a vice-like grip on foreign exchange trans- 
actions? (The “ economic consequences of Mr. Churchill ” lie beyond 
Professor Pigou’s scope, but the monetary events of 1925 visibly cast 
their shadows before.) Or—transposing not policies but statistical 
facts—how much happier should we be today had our mining force 
increased over the last decade by 17 per cent., as it did from 1911 to 
1921 ; or had the price of our exports risen, relatively to our imports, 
by some 40 per ceat. as it did from 1913 to 1921? 

One wishes that Professor Pigou had himself gone further, drawn 
the parallels, and in their light, however cautiously, summed up the 
present. But that would have made a second book, or at least in- 
ordinately lengthened this one. Actually the nearest that he comes 
to such a summing up is in his last three pages. By 1924, he points 
out, in spite of unemployment, dislocation, disorder abroad, strikes 
at home and all the material losses, of the war itself, the national 
income per head was negpenhensshy” badh where it had been on the 
eve of the war. This time, material Joss has been greater, both in 
physical destruction and in the dissipation of overseas assets ; but 
the nation’s essential invisible capital, the stock of ideas and tech- 
niques, is, as then, unimpaired and even improved, and the loss of 
life has been smaller. It is reasonable to hope that no irreparable 
harm has been done to our economic life. Whether this hope is 
justified, or whether the differences between 1920 and 1947 are such 
as to weight the balance impossibly against us, time will show— 
though probably a longer time than that covered by Professor Pigou. 

It remains to regret the absence of any detailed treatment of certain 
topics particularly relevant to today’s perplexities—budgetary policy, 
coal, the balance of payments—and on the other hand to say that, in 
its combination of sweep and detail, logical tightness, conscientious 
handling of the evidence and meticulous justice to the work of other 
enquirers in the same field, this is a book wholly typical of its author. 

Honor Croome. 
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Book Notes 


WuHen John Mulgan died in Cairo in 1945 he left behind him the 
manuscript of a book—‘“the draft and outline of a book I'd like 
to write.” It is published now, entitled Report on Experience 
(Oxford University Press), in the form in which he left it. Mulgan 
was a New Zealander who went to Oxford in 1932 and studied 
English literature. On the completion of his academic career he 
entered the Clarendon Press, where, among other scholarly activities, 
he edited the Oxford Conctse Companion to English Literature 
When war broke out he joined the British Army. After fighting in 
the desert he volunteered, on completion of the North African cam- 
paign, to go to Greece, where for eighteen months he organised the 
partisan movement in the mountains of Thessaly. He was awarded 


the M.C. His book is not a war report, but the record of a young 
man’s observations and comments on the society and community 


in which he lived between the wars. He saw the impending tragedy, 
sought out the causes of that discontent and recorded them. The 
latter part of his book is devoted to an account of his activities m 
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* * . * 
Jacquel Chittenden and Charles Seltman were the organisers 
and directors of the Exhibition of Greek Art at the Royal Academy 


in 1946, which was considered one of the finest exhibitions of its 
kind ever held in England. Now they are publishing a commemora- 
tive catalogue entitled Greek Art, which contains a fresh introduction 
and 128 plates portraying over 200 of the loans that were on exhibi- 
tion. The majority of the works illustrated are of the archai:, 
classical and Byzantine periods, but the book as a whole epitomises 
Greek art from about 3,000 B.c. down to the present day. Faber’s 
are the publishers. 
* * . * 


Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, and an 
authority on Milton, has undertaken an interesting experiment in 
literary criticism. He has taken five poems written at intervals of about 
a century and examined them in detail both from the point of view 
of their inherent poetic worth and the contemporary “ mental 
climate” which they reflect. By frequent cross-reference he has 
succeeded in relating each poem to the others. The pocms are 
Henryson’s The Testament of Cresseid, Sir John Davies’ Orchestra, 
Dryden's Ode on Anne Killigrew, Coleridge’s The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner and Swinburne’s Hertha. Among Dr. Tillyard’s 
conclusions is the suggestien that Hertha foreshadowed the doctrines 
of Fascism. The book will be published shortly by Chatto and 
Windus. 


* * * . 


Longman’s are publishing on July 7th Human Destiny, a work 
by the French physicist, Lecomte du Noiiy. It is a reinterpretation 
of the theory of evolution in the light of modern physics, synthesising 
modern scientific knowledge with the Christian faith. By a study 
of the history of life from its murky beginnings Dr. du Noity is 
confident in discounting the materialistic view of the universe. 
Indeed, he deduces a spiritual purpose in the evolution of man, and 
reasserts the belief in the existence of God and free will and the 


individual. The book was published earlier in the year in America. 


* * * * 


The Rape of Lucretia, edited by Eric Crozier and with a fore- 
word by Benjamin Britten, is a volume which commemorates the 
Glyndebourne production of the opera. The list of contributors is 
short but authoritative. The composer’s foreword is followed by 
an introductory essay from Eric Crozier (producer of the opera), 
the complete text of Ronald Duncan’s libretto, an essay by John 
Piper who was responsible for the décor, and an analysis of the 
opera’s musical and dramatic content by Henry Boys. The book 
is illustrated by eight colour reproductions of the origina] designs 
for scenery and costumés, as well as by photographs of the pro- 
duction. John Lane, The Bodley Head, are the publishers 
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Frances Parkinson Keyes } 
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The Publishers have pl ‘asure in announcing that in response « 

to the great demand they have received, a new collected edition y 
of the works of Mrs. Parkinson Keyes has been put into active «& 


preparation, The first two titles will be ready in July, ancl the \ 


others will follow at the rate of one title eve two months. \ 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


It is a reliable indication of depressed market sentiment when good 
news is ignored and even indifferent news is given its worst 
interpretation. ‘That is what is happening now in Th 

Street. Higher profits and dividends find little or no response jp 
share prices—the Anglo-Iranian Oil announcement was a noteworthy 
exception—and Mr. Dalton’s review of the balance of payments 
position, accompanied by dollar import cuts, has been seized on 
as a warning of dire things to come. The need for a cautious and 
discriminative investment policy has been underlined here for many 
months past. The advice still holds. I am not convinced, however, 
that the outlook calls for any wholesale jettisoning of good shares 
Markets may well recede a little further yet, but there is no logical 
basis for anything in the nature of a slump. 


Possible 


I} rogmort yn 


WELSH STEEL PLAN FINANCING 


How seriously one needs to take the nationalisation threat which 
overshadows the iron and steel industry is still a matter for debate. 
but it is clear that from now on new financing operations in the 
industry must take the nationalisation risk into account. I am not 
surprised, therefore, that the bulk of the money required for the 
large-scale modernisation scheme in the South Wales sheet steel and 
unplate industry is to be found, in the first instance at least, not 
by the industry itself or by the investing public, but by the Finance 
Corporation for Industry. The total amount involved has been esti- 
mated in the neighbourhood of £50,000,000, and of this £35,000,000 
will be found by the Finance Corporation for Industry through an 
issue to this institution of 3{ per cent. Convertible Mortgage 
Debentures. These will rank behind an issue of £15,000,000 of 
3 per cent. First Mortgage Debentures to be made to the public 
about the middle of this month under the auspices of a powerful City 
consortium. The equity capital, which for some years cannot be 
expected to pay a dividend, will be found by the participating com- 
panies, headed by Richard Thomas and Baldwins. 

This seems to me to be an appropriate set of arrangements in 
present-day circumstances, and it is difficult to believe that in four 
or five, years’ time, when this modernisation scheme should be 
functioning to full capacity, the outlay will not be justified from the 
strictly commercial standpoint, The results just announced by 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins, which show a further sharp increase 
in profits, are a striking indication of the earning capacity of up-to- 
date plant in the sheet steel industry. In the dull condition of 
markets Richard Thomas 6s. 8d. Ordinary shares have derived no 
benefit whatever from the increase in dividend from 12} per cent. t 
15 per cent. and are stil] quoted around 13s. At this level the yield 
offered is about 7} per cent., a generous return which can only be 
explained on the assumption that the current level of earnings is 
distrusted, or that if the nationalisation risk materialises the com- 
pensation payment will prove disappointing. In my _ view, the 
uncertainties are being over-discounted in the present price, and the 
same is equally if not more true of the 4s. shares of Baldwins 
Holdings), quoted around 7s. 7}d. For those who are not intimi- 
dated by the nationalisation risk, these two shares should prove weil 
worth including in any investment portfolio 


DAVID WHITEHEAD YIELD 


In a more favourable market environment there would have been 4 
good response in the price of David Whitehead and Sons 1s. Ordinary 
shares to the announcement of a 30 per cent. interim on account ot 
the current year, against the prospectus estimate of 25 per cent. This 
points to a total distribution of at least 60 per cent. for 1947, so that 
the 1s. Ordinaries, now quoted around 8s., are priced to give a yield 
of 75 per cent. This sort of return can now be obtained by the 
shares of several of the smaller textile companies, but the position 
and prospect of David Whitehead and Sons have some special attrac- 
tions. In the first place, this company is unique in so far as 
conducts the whole of the manufacturing and processing operations 
involved in the production of coloured cotton fancy goods. The 
balance-sheet position is strong and the dividend prospects have been 
materially improved by the removal of E.P.T. In recent years profits 
have attracted substantial E.P.T. liability, so that provided gross 
earnings can be reasonably well maintained, net distributable profits 
should from now on be considerably increased “he company has 
in hand an expansion programme which may involve taking over a! 
least one other textile concern. It appears possible, therefore, that! 
new shares may be issued tn the fairly neat 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS 
LARGER PRODUCTION AND PROFIT 








Venezuelan Oil 
Sir Andrew 


the 


Tye thirty-first annual general meeting of 
; London, 


Concessions, Limited, was held on July Ist in 
Agnew, C.B.E., the chairman, presiding 
“The following js an extract from his 
report ind 

The profit 
an increase 


costs 


statement circulate 
accounts - 

x ? , 
and account for £1,012,942, 


to meet 


1946 shows a profit of 
of £244,620 over 1945. Although we have had 
of production during 1946, we produced a much larger 
crude oil and, in consequence of the upward tendency of 
the market, we received higher prices for production. The 
increased profit arising from these factors has us within the 
of the U.K. Excess Profits Tax and no £7,492,101 has 
been reserved against our liabilities to the Venezuelan and U.K. 
Treasuries for income taxes and other taxes on profits 
In consequence of this retention of profits in the business, the nominal 


loss 


rising 
volume of 
our 
brought 
than 


+] 
ou 


1 
scope iCSS 


value of the share capital by no means represents the total amount 
which we have invested in our undertaking in Venezuela. The 
balance-sheet generally shows a position of strength and we have 
ample funds on hand for further expansion. Your board considers 
the financial position to be thoroughly sound. Under the circumstances, 
thev feel justified in recommending a final dividend of 2s. 4d. per 


share, making a total distribution for the year of 3s. 3d. per share. 
Venezuelan production averaged about 886,000 barrels daily in 1945, 
and about 1,065,000 barrels daily in 1946; during the first five months 
of this year the rate has been approximately 1,160,000 barrels daily. 
Our own production has been increasing at a proportionately somewhat 
higher rate and our output for this year to date has averaged 238,000 
barrels daily, representing an annual total of some 87,000,000 barrels. 
As in my statement last year, I must couple my reports of rising 
yuiput and higher prices with references to the still increasing producing 


costs in Venezuela. The advance in labour costs, which became 
effective on June Ist, 1946, represents in direct wage increases and 
indirect benefits a rise of at least 40 per cent. This wage agreement 
is Operative only until the end of this year. Another extra item of 


cost is involved in the obligation undertaken in the labour contract to 
submit to the Government a draft pensions plan covering both daily 
workers and monthly employees on the Bolivar payroll. 

rhe report was adopted 
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COMPANY MEETING 
HARLAND AND WOLFF 


THE sixty-second annual general meeting of Harland and Wolff, Ltd., 
was held on June 26th at Belfast. 

Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck, D.Sc., D.L., chairman and managing direc- 
tor, said that he felt sure the stockholders would regard the report and 
accounts as satisfactory. He went on to say: The company’s output of 
new merchant tonnage has again achieved the record for the year in the 
shipbuilding and marine engineering industry. The total tonnage of 
ships launched was over 180,000 gross tons, and the output of machinery 
totalled over 310,000 I.H.P. The tonnage launched from the company’s 


29 








yards aft Belfast and Glasgow consisted of passenger ships, cargo liners 
and tankers, and H.M. Aircraft Carrier ‘Eagle. The Aircraft Carrier 
H.M.C.S. *‘ Warrior’ was completed and commissioned during the year. 


Our establishments at Belfast and on the Clyde, as well as the repair 
works at London, Liverpool and Southampton, have also played an 
important part in the reconditioning and repair of a large volume of 
merchant tonnage. We have a considerable volume of work in hand 
at all our establishments, but the uncertainty regarding prices and 
supplies of materials may have a serious effect on our future prospects. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE twenty-seventh annual gene 
held in London on June 26th. 

Mr. Arthur G. Cousir C.B.E., the chairman, said that the trading 
profit of £1,098,226 was practically the same that of the previous year 
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For Lradotrs by tw © 


Barclays Bank Limited the opening of a branch at 
LONDON AIRPORT (HEATHROW). Business hours are 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Sundays. The British Bank announce the 
opening of a branch serving PRESTWICK AIRPORT at 114, Main Street, 


Prestwick. Bu 


announce 


daily, including Linen 


iness hours are: 


Monday to Friday 9.30 a.m. to 
12.30 p.m., 1.30 to 3 p.m.; Saturdays 9 to 11.30 a.m. 


Both branches offer a complete range of modern banking facilities. 


THE BARCLAYS GROUP 


hk Limited 
The British Linen Bank 


Barclays Ba 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Over 
Bar< 
Barclay 


lays Bank (Canada) 

s Trust Company of Canada 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited 
Barclays Bank S.A.J. Rome 


Barclay 


s Overseas Development Corporation Limited 
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] OYAL SHEFFIELD INFIRMARY AND HOSPITAI 
Mepica. Artist. A Medical Artist is 1equired to work 
in the various departments of the above named hospitals 
and associated institutions The duties include prepara- 
tion of sketches, drawings and diagrams, for the purposes 
of medical records, lectures, publications, et Preterence 
will be given to an artist with experience in medica) work 
Salary in accordance with qualifications and experience 
but not less than £450 p.a. If specimens of work are 
submitted with applications every care will be taken for 
their preservation but these will be accepted only at the 
sender's risk. Applications must be made in writing and 
accompanied by 3 recent testimonials, addressed to the 
undersigned, as soon as ~possidle.._JosrpH Grirritn, 
Genera| Superintendent, Royal Shefigjd Infirmary and 
Hospital, Royal Infirmary. Sheffield 6 

SHORTHAND Tutor (Pitman) required. Interest in cur- 
‘ rent events as well as shorthand theory. Please state 
Salary required.—Box 67a. 

SHORTHAND TYPIST Very interesting literary work. 
‘2 Good salary and prospects.—Apply Foyies, 121, Charing 
Cross Road, C.2 
U) Svensity COLLEGE, LEICESTER.—Applications are 

invited for the post of Tutor in Socia] Studies. Salary 
scale £500-£750; commencing salary according to qualifi- 
cations and experience, with participation in F.S.8.U. and 
Family Allowances Scheme urther particulars irom the 
ge, to whom applications should be sent betore 
uly 3lst 

q) remarry OF ABERDEEN.--Lectunesnip In Borany 

Applications are invited for a Lecturer in the Drrari- 
ME or BoTaNny Salary £600-£750. placing according t« 
qualifications and experience. (Special knowledge of 
Agricultural Botany desirable.) In addition a Children’s 
Allowance of £50 per annum for the first child and £40 
per annum for each subsequent child under 16, or while 
the child is undergoing full-time education. is payable 
Applications should reach the Secretary to the University 
(from whom Forms of Application and Conditions of 
Appointment may be obtained) not later than July 15th, 
1947 H. J. Burcuart, Secretaiy, The University, Aberdeen. 
YTNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND. —Applica- 

tions are invited for two full-time LECTURERS IN 
ENGLISH, LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE Salary will 
be on the le £550 per annum rising by annus! incre- 
ments of 25 to £800 per annum A higher initial s@lary 
may be paid in recognition of specia] qualifications or 
experience In addition the University pays a temporary 
cost-of-living allowance which at present amounts te £75 
Per annum for a married man or a person with dependants, 
and £46 16s. per annum in the case of a single person 
Special qualifications in language are required for one of 
the posts.—Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, UNIVERSITIES BUREAU OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
8. Park Street. London, W.1. Closing date for the receipt 
of applications is August 12th, 1947. : 

VW ANTED.-—Middle aged gentleman with private means, 

interested in gardening to assist owner of country 
house in Wiltshire to run small market garden, house 
garden and farm To live with owner as paying guest; 
often away mid-week. Retrd. officer or similar Box 47a 

VV ANTED Immediately, experienced Caterer to be re- 

sponsible for whole domestic side of publie school 
of 260 boarders Food returns, et Firsi-class hotel ex- 
perience might be useful Staff includes housekeeper and 
kitchen supervisor Salary £250 resident Apply Heap. 
MisTREsS St. Fibre School, Southwold. Suffolk 
\ TANTED for September THREE MISTRESSES to be 

responsible for English. History and Gymnastics 
in school of 80 girls Resident posts Burnham Scale 

Apply Principat, Laurels School Wroxall Abbey, Warwick 
\ YEST BANK SCHOOL, Bideford, N. Devon.— Required 

tor September, part-time visiting BioLoGy Mos:ress 
to Higher School standayd.Apply HerapmistrRess 

PV ESTONBINT SCHOOL.--Marron Hovusexerrre wanted 
N 








- 


for September for house of 21 giris aged 11 to 12 
Nt ing training not necessary but experience with and 
affection for children essential Schoo! experience desir. 
fible Salarv bv arrangement Appl: t once, with refer- 
ences, to Hrapmistress, Westonbirt Tetbury, Glos 


LECTURES 





So xISTENTIAT ISM—A Cuarisrian JupcMent.—Four  lec- 
4 tures on The Problem of God in Camus, Bataille 
and Sartre’ iven in Paris and now repeated in Londor 
by the Very Reverend Fr. D. DUBARLE, O.P. (Superieur 


de ja Maison “** Editions du Cerf "') at ST ANNE'S HOUSE 
57. Dean Street, W.1. on WepNespay and Tnurspay. July 9th 
and 10th, at 6 p.m. and 8 p.m Buffet supper at 7.30 p.n 
(is. 6d 
“ \ EDITATION AND CONCENTRATION Pandit 
4 Rishiram Sunday, July 6th at 7 p.m.—Tte 
Tueosornican Society, Gloucester Place W.1 
r[HEOSOPHY Public Lectures & pn UNIsEr 
LopGe or THrosorpHists, 17 ire Cumberland Place 
Marble Arch For Sunday, July 6. ** Reform in Religious 
Outlook.”’ All welcome No fees No collection 


EXHIBITIONS 


A COLLECTION of early English water-colours on view 
fA at HEAL’'S. 196. Tottenham Court Road, W1 
RT OF THE MAYA INCA AZTEC.—Berxetey GALLenies 
4 20, Davies Street 
JrOxLEs ART GALLERY 
EL_ty Horowitz Dail 
Adm. free 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 131 134 New Bond Street. W.1.— 
4 Preliminary paintings for the Northampton Cruci- 
fixion by Granam SvuTHertaANp also Bonnard and his 
French contemporaries Daily 10-5.30 Sats 10-1 
JHOTOGRAPHS AS WORKS OF ART Do not miss this 
important exhibition by DEREK ADKINS at_ the 
Martowe Gattertes. 40, Elizabeth Street, S.W.1 Fion 





Paintings and Drawings by 
9-6 till July 19th (ine. Sats 


July ist-12th Admission free 10-7 Sats. 10-1 

| OYAI SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS REA 
Gaterirs, Suffolk Street Pa!l Ma!l East, Summer Exhi- 

bition 10-5 daily. Sun. exc, Adm. 1 ‘ 

NT. GEORGE'S GALLERY 81, Grosvenor Street. W.1 
‘ THe Frencn PAINTER, ANDRE BEAUDIN Drawings and 
Paintings, 1927-1947 Daily 10-5.30; Sats 10-1 

KONS and me Ear’ Tralian Paintings Arcane Gal- 





tery, 28. Old Bond Street 
7OUNG BRITISH ARTISTS —A_ collection of contem- 
porary paintings priced at 30 guineas or under — 
Hrat’s 196. Tottenham Court Road W.1 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
rage ge ae g MUSIC FESTIVAL and Scottish Holday 
4 Avg. Sept Few vacancies in party, combir x &cot- 
oliday and Musi Festiva (Tickets 





tich open-air | 
booked.)—Box 66a 
Lge ed ‘PAR. 5700 Openin Monday, Jul 
s at 7.30 I SAID TO MYSELF 


I IALTO.-OPEN CITY (A) The greatest Itahan film 
ever made! English sub-tities Prog begins 12 245 
§.20 and 8 p.m sur 4.30 and 7.15 








THE SPECTATOR, JULY 4 1947 
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Consequently the Seaview has become famed for it 
Jatering, Cellar, Comfort and Courtesy Telephone: 
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EXMOUTH. SEAGULL HOTEL We hate to have to 
in summer that it is advisable to 





early for the forthcoming winter months 


particularly welcome families coming home on 
from Overseas Remember we have a Play- 
entral heating and are by the seashore 


Terms from 5 gns 
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